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Wanted — Old brass candle sticks, singles, 
pairs or branched. Will paint water-color 
flower studies — nice for bedrooms. Name your 
flower. Jy — 101 

I have a small farm, also cottages and lots, on 
large lake. Will swop for small cottage at or 


near seashore, or what have you to offer. 
Jy — 102 

Beautiful old cashmere shawl, white centre 
two yards square — perfect. Two double 


Paisley shawls, black centres. Antique rosewood 
mantel clock, gable top, eight day, runs per- 
fectly. Eight thumb-print goblets — hand made 
quilt. Want good fur piece, fur, portable type- 
writer or what? Jy — 103 


Here’s what I have to offer: books, electric 


clocks, cigarette lighters, stapler, ice skates, 
mechanical pencils, lamps, etc. Would like a 
candid camera or what have you. Jy 104 


Who can wear size 42 two-piece dark blue 
ensemble bought at Lord and Taylor’s for $14, 
but never worn because I underestimated my 
size? Desire large toys for small children, or 
something like that. Jy 105 

I have a very good pair of binoculars with 
case and strap almost new. Would like an Em- 
pire chest of drawers in fair condition or what 
have you. Perhaps a small portable typewriter? 
Jy 106 

What have you to swop for a large, hand- 
made bunting American flag (1870) 8’ x 4’. 
I also have a complete set of drafting tools 
(Keuffer & Essel). I am interested in antique 
metals, copper, brass, pewter or silver. Jy — 107 


I want to get a Benj. Franklin open grate 


stove or fireplace, not the built-in type. 
Jy — 108 
I want “jokers” from packs of playing cards. 


Will exchange for unused picture postcards of 
Burlington or other places. Jy — 109 


I have a 20” high, without chimney, white 
china oil lamp brought over from Holland by 
my ancestors. I also have maple syrup, fancy 
and first-run. Has anyone old door hinges or 
locks, or a weathervane? Jy — 110 


Have the rocking chair but no andirons. Will 
swop either set of Maupassant (6) or French 
Classical Romances (9) like new for andirons of 
any sort, or name your swop. Jy — 111 


I want out-of-date guns, muzzle and breech- 
loading. Don’t know what to swop, but will 
make it interesting to you. Don’t tell me about 
any junk, but somewhere in grandma’s attic is 
grandpa’ s old cannon and I want it. Jy — 112 


Wanted to swop letters with anyone inter- 
ested in the genealogy of the Cluff (Clough) 
family. Jy — 113 


Want old flower and boat prints, old swirl 
pattern clear glass lamps for large new cameo 
pin silver setting — bronze bust of young girl 
about 15” high — “Dallaway’s Anecdotes of 
the Ar ts” printed in London 1800. Jy—114 


I want a portable typewriter in good condi- 
tion. Have old sextant (degrees missing) in 
wooden case. Two labels: John Bass-ett, Liver- 


pool and Robe rt Merrill, N. Y. Jy — 115 


Will give uncirculated fractional currency 


for firearms or stamps. Jy —116 
Want old Iron banks, old books, ne ewspape rs, 
magazines, almanacs, autographs, prints, 


stamps, coins, medals, swords, daggers, relics, 
etc. Will offer jewelry, cameras, binoculars, 
etc. What’s offered? Jy — 117 





All subscribers to YANKEE who have anything genuine to swop are invited to use this 





column. Allowance: one insertion of not more than 6 lines per issue, 12 issues a year. 


Send replies to YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. Aside from the service of placing one swopper in 


touch with another YANKEE assumes no responsibility. Swops must reach us by the first 


of the month preceding publication. Please let us know when your swops go through. oe 


Summer vacation in the country wanted for 
man and wife, in exchange for Sixteen Volume 
Business Course of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, and part cash. Hotel, Inn or Farm. 
W hat i is ae offer? Jy- root! 





coli? Bette r cave some a my wenden ~ nee 
labels — Whatcha got to swop? Jy — 119 
a ant old U. S. Coins, Pine Tree shillings, 
. Send me a list of what you have. Jy — 120 
i want enlarger lens and iris diaphragm. 
Robot camera, sextant, compass, pelorus, par- 
allel rulers, celluloid compass card & ruler. A-1 
condition. Describe. I have books. Can do your 
pictures free, or what do you want? How about 
a new uncopyrighted game? Jy — 121 





BOATS 
Dear YANKEE: 
We are in need of two row boats 
for the summer camp at Bear Brook 
Reservation, Allenstown, N. H. 


We can’t afford to buy more equip- 
ment for the camp just now but 
thought that through your magazine 
we might discover some generous per- 
son who would be willing to allow our 
campers to use boats that might other- 
wise be idle. The camp is to be used 
from the last of June through August 
by the 4-H Clubs, Y.W.C.A. and 
Girl Scouts. 

Very truly yours, 
Frances G. PIPer, 
Hampshire Y.W.C.A. 
Street, Milford, N. H. 


Treas. New 

28 Amherst 

Will anyone interested in donating 

a boat please get in touch with Mrs. 
Piper? 











Complete set of Harvard Classics in good 
condition. Will trade for an equal number — 
twenty-six volumes — of Book-of-the-Month or 
Literary Guild novels or biography. Jy — 122 


What have you to swop for hand-knit baby 
sweaters made to order? Your choice of soft 
colors. Jy — 123 


Large bell \ wanted. Suitable to attach to 
farm house and loud enough to be heard in the 
fields. What do you want for it? Jy — 124 


Have two Currier and Ives, “Partridge 
Shooting’ and “Homestead Winter.’”” What 
can you offer in books or anything old or 
otherwise? | Jy — 125 


‘Have several hundred feet of lumber — birch, 
maple and cherry. Seasoned under cover for 
more than 20 years, all within a foot to 18”. 
Will trade for good acorn clock or what have 
you? Jy — 126 

Wanted — auto house trailer. Will trade my 
1931 Indian 4 Motorcycle and something else 
to boot. Jy. — 127 





I've g grown too large ‘for a silk suit (two 
piece), dark blue, new, never worn. Size 42. I 
want edibles. Jy — 128 

I want old-fashioned drug store equipment: 
Mortars, books, showglobes, small cases, old 
bottles, labels, etc. What do you want? Jy — 129 





I've a dandy wooden cider-press about a 
hundred years old which makes a bucketfull at 
one pressing. It’s yours for four gallons of first 
quality white outside house paint. Jy — 130 


Have some Corning New York hand-blown 
glass — 2 fiower vases and tall graceful scent 
bottles with drip stopples. 6 pearl-handled fruit 
knives in case (never used), 6 sterling silver 
orange spoons in case (never used). What say 
you? Jy — 131 


What am I offered for copies of McGuffey’s 
Third and Fourth Readers? Have a Vega 
White Layde tenor banjo, complete with case, 
instruction books and music. Perfect condition, 
cost plenty of money, but I can’t play it and 
I'm tired of dusting off the case. Darn good 





~ Say — folks! I have a Mojolica “Ear of 
corn” pitcher to swop for an unusual glass 
paper weight (floral preferred). Jy — 133 


We need a large hooked or braided rug 
round — about 8 feet 6 inches across and surely 
have something in our attic you will want in 
exchange. Jy — 134 


Old Violins wanted. Am making special col- 
lection. Perhaps you have some in your attic 
that you are anxious to dispose of. I may have 
some thing of value to you. Jy 135 








Would like re al, old costumes in good condi- 
tion, 1860 or 1870. Also old hooked rugs. Will 
swop set of Elsie Dinsmore books, set of antique 
solid silver spoons, or what do you want. Jy = 136 


Want small hand printing press. Will ex- 
change large modern library. Also want a used 
Hammond typewriter. Jy — 137 


My children love to play croquet, but we 
have no set. We’ll swop hard-to-crack butter- 
nuts; maple products would be nice, if you 
have no set. Ju 101 


What can I give you for your old copies : of 
Little Women, Black Beauty, Alice in Wonderland, 
Fanshawe, Vicar of Wakefield, Tamerlane, Moby 


Dick? Ju — 102 


Have Sav age 2 2 Hi- -power with leather case, 
or Thor Outboard Motor, 1% H. P., suitable 
for dinghy or row boat. Both little used. Would 
like good 8 power binoculars. Also interested in 
new homespun blankets. Ju- — 104 











Babies, attention! What am I offered for one 
large size crib, in perfect condition, with usable 
spring mattress? Ju — 105 


What have you in old dolls or portable type- 
writer, good condition, in swop for an old 
ship’s writing desk, 23” x 13” x 8”, with 
brass handles and name plate? Writing lid, 
money compartments, and secret section. 
Ju — 106 


Have a a nearly new -w Furgeson p plow for Ford- 
son Tractor. Want table or seed potatoes. 
Ju — 107 

We haven’t played on our big square piano 
since the war, and we need the room at home. 
Who wants it? It’s in good playing condition. 
Will swop for some homespun blankets or cloth. 
Ju — 108 











I collect all kinds of Vt. historical material: 
books, pamphlets, documents, letters, etc. 
Would particularly like Hemenway’s Gazet- 
teer, Vol. 5. Have old firearms, books, fishing 
tackle, furniture and many other things. 
Ju— 112 

(Continued on page 38) 











NEW ENGLAND 


is whine 


Ir wou_p be difficult to name any one 
article, essay, story, poem, or drawing 
as outstanding in YANKEE’S progress to 
date. Many...and much _ hard 
work . . . have gone into the past two 
years of experimentation and molding. 

But underneath them all there has 
always been a strong, well-nigh irre- 
sistible, current calling for attractive 
presentation of the material involved 

a glorification, if we may be per- 
mitted to use the word. 

YANKEE is far enough downstream 
now so that it cannot avoid this cur- 
rent, even if it would. So, while there 
is still time, we are being hauled out 
on the ways of the Rumford Press for 
general repairs, new paint, and new 
sails. 

There will be no change in editorial 
policy, of course. With all the changes 
it has undergone since Volume One, 
Number One, YANKEE has had but one 
destiny . . . “the expression and per- 
haps, indirectly, the preservation of 
that great culture in which every Yank 
was born and by which every real Yank 
must live.” 

In changing the appearance of 
YANKEE, it is the hope and the desire of 
those connected with this enterprise, 
that it will be more in tune with mod- 
ern New England. 

New England is not the small agri- 
cultural settlement it was once, nor is 
it any longer the garden of a few choice 
flowers, at least withered, if not for- 
gotten. 

The New England state of mind to- 
day represents some six million people 
living here, and many millions more 
beyond her borders. This state of mind 
no longer sleeps in a lethargy of in- 
difference to what other people think. 
It does not demand exaggeration, or 
overstatement, but it does require the 
truth. 

New England has the very best of 
everything, right here within her bor- 
ders, it says, and it’s up to the YANKEE, 
its Own magazine, to express these 
things as attractively as it can. 

It’s a big jump for conservative New 
England to take, perhaps. But she can 
do it. New England is awake. 
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Our (ontributors 


Laura E. Ricuarps has appeared in Yankee 
before with “A Book and Its Author: Edwin 
Arlington Robinson” and “The Story of a 
Story: Captain January.” 

Everyone knows HaAro_D VINAL. When he is 
not at his favorite Vinal Haven, Maine, he is 
in New York editing Voices, the poetry maga- 
zine, or traveling about giving readings in 
poetry. He has done a great deal to increase 
the interest in poetry throughout this country. 


You'll hear further from Cay Perry, both in 
Yankee with his article on “Clean Waters in 
New England,” and this fall when his book on 
“Caves” will be published by Stephen Daye 
Press. 

Mark G. Pierce is a “professional” outdoor 
man: Publicity Chairman of the New England 
Irails Conference, of which the Appalachian 
Mt. Club, Dartmouth Outing Club, Green Mt. 
Clubs and fifty such organizations are mem- 
bers. 

James Harvey was born and brought up in 
the canoe country of Maine. Now living in 
Lakeville, Conn., with his large family, Mr. 
Harvey pursues his childhood interests by 
making streamer flies and lures and occa- 
sionally bursting forth with an invention. He 
is the inventor of the Harvey Folding Motor 
Bracket, a safety device for canoes. 

ALAN Devoe says that he has always been of a 
bucolic turn and infatuatedly occupied with 
nature. Having written for almost every Na- 
ture sheet in this country, and for The 
Atlantic Monthly, Scribner’s, Mercury, Esquire, 
his first published book was “Phudd Hill,” a 
collection of essays in celebration of the “small 
people” of our countryside. He is 28, lives in 
the country and is married to Mary Sheridan 
Berry, of Kilnaleck, Cavan, Ireland. 





DeBORAH WHITAKER says that when she wrote 
“Nails” she hadn’t heard the detailed story of 
the Ocean-born Mary house. Later she heard 
that there is a round stone in the dining 
room hearth which has never been hoisted 
to see what is under it! “Honestly, what lack 
of initiative,” says she. Anybody got a pickaxe? 


GerorGE FRENCH took the photograph which 
appears on the cover this month. Born in 
Kezar Falls, Maine, he began work with the 
camera in 1903. By 1926 he had won over 200 
awards. He has exhibited in practically all the 
salons of the world and twice has had pictures 
selected as representatives of the world’s best. 
His most interesting subjects have always been 
the activities of his neighbors. Look for more 
of Mr. French’s unusual photographs in com- 
ing issues. 

F. Wuitinc Hatcu is none other than the 
Frank Hatch of BBDO in Boston . . . lives in 
Wayland . . . and doesn’t like repeated what 
he tells in confidence on the Merchant's 
Limited. Probably knows as much about the 
fibres and inner workings of New England 
as anyone. 


PAUL HAWTHORNE does those colored blotters 
for the First National Bank of Boston. His 
illustration for Mr. Hatch’s poem is a pencil 
sketch. 


LEONARD MeRSky whose drawing appears with 
the Buel Babb article has recently completed 
the artwork and layout for a leather company 
catalog. States he likes the work and wants 
more of it. 





“WE HEAR” AND “THEY SAY” 


Woe ELLIS, the great constitutional lawyer, is also a famous raconteur. 
Seated at ease under the portico of Rippon Lodge, his ancestral home on the 
Potomac, and surrounded by the friends to whom he is such a genial host, he 
tells one amusing story after another. A favorite of his concerns a man who was 
felicitated by someone “who heard” that he had made fifty thousand dollars 
in the automobile business at St. Louis. 

“Well,” this fortunate being replied, “I thank you for your friendly ex- 
pressions, I certainly do. But you see, I wasn’t the man in question: It was my 
brother. And he doesn’t deal in automobiles: He deals in ready-to-wear cloth- 
ing. And his plant isn’t in St. Louis: It’s in St. Paul. He didn’t make fifty thou- 
sand dollars: He lost it.” 

I laughed very heartily when I first heard this story; but since then it has 
given me solid food for much sober thought. For the things “we hear” and the 
things “they say,” unless both are done very directly, seldom have much more 
foundation in truth than this tale of the lucky break in automobiles. The very 
air around us is always full of rumors, which seem to come with the wind even 
though they do not go with it; but like the ether itself, they are always unsub- 
stantial, and usually there is a poisonous quality in their vapor. 

Wherever gossip is spread, it is an evil influence; but it seems to do the most 
harm when it surrounds the seats of the mighty and when it circulates through 
a quiet countryside. Princes have been pulled from their thrones and presidents 
have gone down in sorrow to their graves because of it; while peaceful villages 
have been transformed from havens of harmony to dens of disorder through its 
power. There may not be much malignancy in the first vague whispers; very 
often they are inspired by nothing worse than a subconscious craving for ex- 
citement, by the desire to give the impression of being “in the know” or by the 
idle habit of chatting about something, no matter what. “We hear he’s mentally 
affected. . . . Certainly that latest speech of his sounded crazy to me.” 
“They say she’s having trouble with her husband —I never could see what she 
wanted to marry him for anyway.” .. . “Well, you know, all that family is 
more or less consumptive — Of course, it isn’t likely that one member of it would 
escape.” . . . “They say that boy was expelled from college — it was just an ex- 
cuse, giving out that he was needed to work on the farm.” . . . “Drunk as a 
lord, not once in a while, but night after night — at least that’s what we hear.” 

Thus the murmuring begins. But with astonishing rapidity it gathers force 
and volume. Presently a great executive's progressive program has been blocked, 
a happy marriage has been disrupted, a healthy woman has been doomed to 
invalidism, a self-sacrificing lad has been given a black eye, a temperate man has 
been shunned as a sot. By this time, everyone has forgotten how the rumor 
started — if anyone ever really knew. But the damage has been done. 

Gossip is the most corroding factor in our rural life. Neither flood nor 
famine, drought nor disease, has ever harmed the New England homestead so 
much. Who steals our purses, does indeed usually steal trash — they have never 
been very fat and for years on end they have been excessively lean. But he who 
robs us of our own good name, has taken away from us our most priceless heri- 
tage. If the thief is one of our own kind and kindred, his crime is as unforgivable 
as his conduct is inexcusable. 


“Thattre Pucbaktnn lens — 
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MY BOSTON 


By LAURA E. RICHARDS 


An intimate story of Mrs. Richards’ 
youth in and around Beacon Hill and 
the Common, which goes back to the 
days when her mother was composing 
“The Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic.” This story should be in every 
American home. If you want extra 
copies, please write us now. 


Ave Bosrontia! 
(Air: “Bryan O’Linn’’) 

O friends of my childhood, I bid you 
all hail 

I greet you, my State House, and like- 
wise my Jail! 

The one makes the laws that rule me 
and my brother, 

And if we transgress them, we go to 
the other. 


YANKEE... 5 


Boston Antique Shop 


si LINES, with more to 


the same purpose, were scribbled as 
the Boston and Maine Express from 
Down East went jogging and jangling 
over the ties toward its haven, the 
North Station. I had looked up from 
my book and seen Boston as she looks 
from the northeast; it seemed impera- 
tive to greet the two principal objects 
of that view: the State House, lifting 
its gilded dome proudly on_ the 
crest of Beacon Hill; and Charles 
Street Jail, standing four-square and 
somber, with a squat dignity all its 
own, at the foot. For one who, com- 
ing from Maine, approaches Boston 
invariably from this side, the lines, 
rude as they are, express an inevitable 
sentiment. 

I have lived in Maine for sixty 
years. The State is my adopted moth- 
er, dearly and deeply beloved. But I 
was born under the shadow of the 


Park Street Church in 1860 


Dome, and Boston is in my blood and 
bones. 

Beacon Hill, then! The State House 
and its neighborhood are friends in 
memory of my whole life. I was born 
in Mount Vernon Street. It was in 
that part of the town that I first went 
to school, though I was then living 
far from it, at “Green Peace,” the be- 
loved home at South Boston round 
which my childhood memories cen- 
ter. Why live in South Boston and 
go to school on Beacon Hill? It was 
simple enough. My father, Dr. Sam- 
uel Gridley Howe, was director (as 
well as virtual founder) of the Per- 
kins Institution and Massachusetts 
School for the Blind, then situated in 
South Boston. He must be near his 
work. South Boston schools were then 
in their infancy. My parents (my 
mother was Julia Ward of New York) 
must give their children the best edu- 
cation that could be had, and Beacon 
Hill was the neighborhood for that. 

My first school teacher was dear 
Miss Susan Hale, sister of the beloved 
and revered Edward Everett Hale; 
herself a woman of brilliant parts, 
whose “Letters” may still be read with 
delight. Her sister, Lucretia Hale, I 
knew only through her immortal 
Peterkin Papers. 

The Beacon Hill memories, how- 
ever, are not all of school. I might ap- 
proach it from another side, and 
consider the Tremont House, on the 
corner of Tremont and Beacon Streets; 
in my childhood one of the solid, high- 
class family hotels. I used to go there 
often to see my Aunt Jennette, Mrs. 
Thomas B. Wales. She and her hus- 
band spent some years at the Tremont 
House. 

My Aunt Jennette, stately and 
handsome, received a child affection- 
ately, and asked, invariably, 

“Do you love your father?” 

I suppose my father had been the 
one romantic figure of her uneventful 
life. They did not understand their 
black swan, the conventional, kindly 
Howes, but they adored him, and 
glorified in the record of his flashing 
years: those of the Greek Revolution 
(1826-g0), when he was soldier and 
surgeon as the case might require; 
those of his early work among the 
blind, the story of which reads like a 
romance. 

This question of Aunt Jennette’s 
froze the genial current of one’s soul; 
one muttered “Yes!” I recall little 
other conversation. She opened a 











drawer of a table, which invariably 
contained the dullest bonbons I have 
ever seen; squares of red and white 
sugar, with no particular flavor. Of 
course one liked a piece of candy; one 
took it and said, “Thank you!” but 
one did wish there might be a little 
variety sometimes. 

Uncle Richard Sullivan stayed at 
the Tremont House, too, at one time. 
It was there that Mr. Thackeray in- 
curred his displeasure, and was set 
down as being “not a gentleman, my 
dear!” (Uncle Richard had perhaps 
seen the great novelist waving his long 
legs out of the cab window—driving 
down Beacon Street, too!—to express 
his delight at the success of his lec- 
tures!) 

Back to school days and to little 
Laura Howe, whom I see so plainly. 
The curious thing is that I see her 
most clearly, not in her school, but 
in her dancing-school dress, as if 
bound for Papanti’s. The dress of her 
heart, plaid silk, apple-green and 
white, billowing over her crinoline; 
her hair (she had a great quantity of 
nut-brown hair) disposed in a net of 
scarlet chenille. White stockings, of 
course, and black ankle-ties. A pretty 
little girl; not a beauty, like Julia and 
Maud, but rose-cheeked, like Cam- 
pion’s Laura; her father called her 
“Velvetina”. Of course she did not 
wear the red chenille net to school. A 
brown silk net, then, with two “rats” 
of some fluffy-frizzled material, as near 
the color of the hair as might be 
(there were some of woven horsehair, 
too, but one did not like those; they 
showed if the hair became disar- 
ranged)—two rats, I say, the hair 
drawn smoothly over them, one in the 
net behind, the other over the fore- 
head, Pompadour-wise. Yes, and one 
must have three bows of ribbon, on 
three loops of black or brown elastic; 
one emphasizing the bag behind, one 
accentuating the roll in front (very 
small, and very smart!), the third— 
where did the third go? Perhaps not 
on one’s hair—I cannot seem to find a 
place for it there—but marrying the 
front edges of one’s collar. The point 
was that they must be alike, and must 
match, or contrast with, the ribbon on 
one’s hat. 

A grandchild reminds me that in 
the portrait of me shown in When I 
Was Your Age, there is no net. Shall I 
tell you why, dear? I went to the da- 
guerreotyper all properly netted; the 
red chenille this time; my very best. 
(No rats! this was before their day.) 
As I sat motionless, staring at the ma- 


chine, my dear father came behind 
me and quietly twitched the net off! 
And that, as we say today, was that. 
But still I am interested in the 
small girl whom I see walking along 
Upper Beacon Street. Not so very 
small now! In 1860 (I think) we 


moved in town—my father loved 
change, and my elder sisters were 
growing up—to a delightful house in 
Chestnut Street, Number 13, where 
we spent three happy years. 

So it was natural and agreeable to 
walk along Beacon Street, and look 
up at the State House, and at the 
Hancock House, which still stood 
(till 1863) in all its stately beauty. 
Oh! shame on you, Mother Boston, 
shame and sorrow, to have let it go! 
to be replaced by the hideous brown- 
stone house built by Mr. ——, a rich 
newcomer, who gave the ball—do you 
remember?—to which his own brother 
was not invited. “We must draw the 
line somewhere!” said Mr. ——. The 
brownstone monstrosity is gone too, 
long since. Where it stood, the State 
House now spreads its ample wings. 
But think, if the Hancock House 
were still there, beautiful, withdrawn, 
standing on its little eminence like a 
great lady on a dais, to receive its 
guests with stately courtesy! 

The Chestnut Street years were 
those of the Civil War. My father was 
going on missions for Governor An- 
drew, inspecting camps and hospitals; 
my mother wrote the Battle Hymn of 
the Republic. We children picked 
lint, and made pin-balls; yes, and Sis- 
ters Julia and Flossy knitted socks. My 
father was one of the founders of the 
Sanitary Commission, forerunner of 
the Red Cross. 

Perhaps the most vivid picture of 
13 Chestnut Street is that of the front 
hall on a certain morning, we chil- 
dren crowding in the doorway, our 
father just entered, white and shaken, 
telling of the assassination of Presi- 
dent Lincoln. 

I see the house beset by visitors for 
both parents; for “the Doctor”, men 
of action: Andrew, Sumner, Bird, 
Sanborn, Stearns; for my mother: 
men of study and thought: James 
Freeman Clarke, W. R. Alger, Her- 
man Warner; for all of us the be- 
loved John Sullivan Dwight, who 
took us to concerts and oratorios. 
Women came too, largely “Society” 
women, those of the Brain Club, of 
which my mother was President; Mrs. 
Dorr, brilliant and autocratic; Helen 
Bell, adored of several generations, 
and only yesterday—it seems—passed 


out of earthly sight; Elizabeth Pea- 
body, benignant, gray-curled, voluble; 
many, many others. This was long 
before my mother took up Woman 
Suffrage and kindred Causes. 

It was in those days that I would 
see every First of May, the Common 
thronged with girls of all ages, from 
tiny toddlers to big girls of fourteen, 
all in white muslin with low neck and 
short sleeves, all crowned with wreaths 
of white paper roses. I can see them 
now. We all know what a New Eng- 
land May Day is, in point of weather. 
They were purple and green with 
cold, poor children. They tried to 
dance, they hung about it in pitiful 
little groups. I realize now that they 
were Irish children, and that May Day 
was their great day of rejoicing. Their 
descendants have learned better; we 
see no white roses on the Common 
today. 

Some of these memories really be- 
long to the earlier, the Green Peace 
period, and probably cluster largely 
around a winter I spent in Ashburn- 
ton Place, at Number 4, the dwelling 
of my uncle, Joseph Howe. (We 
called him among ourselves “Uncle 
Hpesoj”; never thought of calling 
him anything else. “Sdrawkcab” was 
our private language in the early Six- 
ties; probably it recurs with every ris- 
ing generation.) 

My father was far from well, in 
that winter of 1859, and a Southern 
trip was prescribed. He and my moth- 
er went to Cuba, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Theodore Parker as their companions. 
During their absence, we children 
were parcelled out here and there. I 
cannot remember where the others 
went; I went to Ashburnton Place. 

Number 4 was a tall, gray stone 
house, rather forbidding outside; in- 
side, full of hospitable warmth and 
kindliness. 

Uncle Hpesoj himself, tall, sandy, 
with a long and—convoluted seems to 
describe his nose—is associated in my 
mind with a portentous sniff. He was 
President of the New England Glass 
Works; hence various objects which 
delighted my eyes and amazed my 
spirit: item, glass fruits, sparkling and 
beauteous; item, chandeliers of vari- 
colored glass, with gas, the new and 
wonderful light, radiating all the col- 
ors of the rainbow; item, decanters, 
finger-bowls, etc., etc., of strange and 
lovely colors and designs. 

Aunt Eliza was a sweet, faded lady, 
with gray corkscrew curls and a trem- 
ulous smile. Of the three daughters, 
the eldest, Angienette, was sandy like 
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her father. There are two types of 
Howes: the sandy and the _ black- 
haired. The latter have commonly 
flashing blue eyes and clear complex- 
ions. Eliza looked like my father, and 
was brilliant, gay, vivacious; a strik- 
ingly handsome woman. Maria, the 
youngest, was a pretty blonde of no 
special type. 

These four people were all as kind 
and friendly to little Laura as people 
could be. I might roam as I liked 
through the wide, handsome parlors; 
examining (‘“carefully, dear!) the 
glass fruits, the marvellous paper- 
weights with intricate patterns in- 
woven in the glass; might pore for 
hours together over the Queens of 
England in an inlaid cover—was that 
glass too? It certainly glittered!—with 
all the portraits of all the Queens in 
colors. I have never seen another like 
it. I never tired of it. Eleanor of 
Aquitaine—the She-wolf of France— 
looked as wicked as she was; Beren- 
garia of Navarre, with her flowing 
locks, seemed hardly older than my- 
self. She came straight out of The 
Talisman, of course; one knew her 
intimately. 

Get your Queens of England col- 
ored, if it be in any way possible; 
that is, if you can get the book at all 
today! And Miss Strickland so popu- 
lar in her own day that when she 
travelled she had Queens of England 
painted on her trunk!—or so they 
said. 

There was another book; but on 
my way to it, let me look in for a 
moment at a little sunny back room 
dedicated to housewifely and medical 
rites. Here stood the bottles, each 
neatly stitched into its white cover, on 
which my cousins’ lace collars were 
dried after the dainty finger-tip wash- 
ing. If flat lace collars ever come in 
again, remember that this is the way 
to “do them up!” 

And so upstairs to the third story, 
to Grandma Harris and The Scottish 
Chiefs. 

When did I begin to read? I re- 
member no process of learning my 
letters. At four I was reciting ballads 
from Thalatta, a beloved anthology 
of that time (compiled by the Rever- 
end Samuel Longfellow, brother of 
the poet); I thought I was reading, 
but I had then no letters, I had sim- 
ply absorbed the ballads as they had 
been read or recited to me. From in- 
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fancy, in reading and in song, I had 
true poetry for my meat; it has nour- 
ished me all my life. Later, I had my 
Bible, my Shakespeare, my Scott and 
Dickens. Reading was as natural to me 
as eating: but I should not, dearest 
Mother, have been allowed to bring 
my book to the dinner table, and my 
elder sister was right in condemning 
the practice. 

Back to Beacon Hill! Is it the cry 
of every Boston heart? Going up the 
hill from Tremont Street and round 
the corner to the left, we come to the 
Boston Athenaeum. This was a favor- 
ite loitering, feasting place in my 
childhood; even before the days at 
Miss Wilby’s, those good days when 
Mary and Katherine and I used to 
stroll along the State House front in 
recess time, consuming buns, bought 
at the little shop in Myrtle Street, in 
large sheets. 

I cannot remember just when I be- 
gan to go to the Athenaeum; I have 
gone there ever since, whenever I 
had a chance. Entering today, I sa- 
lute the statue of Bowditch the Navi- 
gator; I salute Crawford’s “Adam and 
Eve” in marble, correct and charm- 








ing, if not precisely thrilling; but I 
miss the pictures: notably the one of 
Mrs. Siddons and Fanny Kemble, the 
former in age, be-ribboned and _ be- 
capped; the latter at her knee, girlish 
and lovely. This picture is at the Art 
Museum now; I could wish it had 
kept its place at the Athenaeum. I see 
dimly many other pictures in mem- 
ory: among them Washington All- 
ston’s great unfinished picture of 
“Belshazzar’s Feast” which I found 
terrifying, as it was doubtless meant 
to be. 

Once inside the glass door, the world 
turns to books. The Athenaeum- 
lover plunges into his alcove and is 
lost to the world. I used to sit on a 
step-ladder and read. I think The 
Lamplighter was the first thing I read 
there; beloved book; I am glad to 
hear of its republication. And Quee- 
chy; 1 could not bring myself to like 
Queechy; I felt, at an early age, that 
a heroine should not weep on every 
page. There should be a smile for a 
holiday, but I do not remember that 
there was one; she wept. I associate 
these two books with a certain alcove, 
which I salute in tender memory. 





















In later life, I sought the Athen- 
aeum for information, as I would run 
to the knee of a learned grandmother. 
“Please tell me!” I ascended to an up- 
per room, and a most friendly lady— 
dear Miss Whicher, my retrospective 
thanks to you!—would bring me piles 
and piles of books, and I would mouse 
and browse and scribble, and be very 
happy. 

At the Athenaeum one might meet, 
too, some of the most desirable peo- 
ple, people who could and would help 
in one’s quest. One day it was Profes- 
sor Barrett Wendell. 

“What can I find to give me local 
color for the fifteenth century in 
France?” 

“Gilles de Rais is the thing you 
want.” 

It was. 

At that time, very likely no one ex- 
cept Professor Wendell, and Mrs. 
Bell—and Mr. Sanborn—knew the 
memoir of Gilles de Rais, the fat 
French volume with pictures by 
Grandville or one of his school. Now 
someone has ferreted it out, and made 
a brand-new villain out of the old 
one, and a brand-new book to see— 
and buy. 

In the next alcove one might find 
Mrs. Bell, bending over a book. Her 
radiant smile of welcome tempts to 
whispered confidence. 

“I am writing a life of Joan of Arc. 
Have you anything for my final chap- 
ter?” 

She too answers readily, without 
pause or hesitation. 
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“De Quincey, dear! the great pass- 
age in such and such an essay.” 

Perfect! I seek, find, absorb: 

Bishop of Beauvais, it is through 
you I die. I summon you before your 
God and mine! 

Again, who is this in the outer hall, 
coming in as I go out; to be caught 
and held in affectionte greeting, in 
passionate urgency? 

“Oh, Mr. Sanborn! you will know 
all about—”, the need of the moment. 

“When I want to find out about 
anything unusual,” said my mother to 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, “I al- 
ways ask Frank Sanborn.” 

“Of course!” said the Colonel. “We 
all do.” 

In the Athenaeum or wherever else 
we may meet, I pause to greet you, 
friend of my whole life! In my child- 
hood, I remember Franklin Benjamin 
Sanborn as the youngest of my fa- 
ther’s colleagues: Secretary of the State 
Board of Charities, of which my fa- 
ther was Chairman. I see his tall, grace- 
ful figure, his eagle plumage of jet 
black hair, his fresh color, his dark 
eyes, alive with intelligence and inter- 
est in everything that lived. I knew 
him then only as a child knows an 
older person, a frequent visitor to 
the house; in later life he came to be 
my friend and my children’s friend, 
much beloved and highly valued. In 
my mother’s years at 241 Beacon 
Street (roughly speaking, through the 
Eighties and Nineties, and so to the 
end of her life), Mr. Sanborn was a 
frequent and always welcome visitor. 


View from State House looking down Beacon Street— 
Plenty of room for swan boats even then (1860) 


How they talked together! He already 
the old, and she the older, springing 
fount of wit and wisdom. 

In the years when I was writing the 
life of my father (Letters and Journ- 
als of Samuel Gridley Howe), Mr. 
Sanborn was my chief helper. He was 
the only one left of a gallant band of 
philanthropists, publicists, students; 
the last, too, of the Concord sages, the 
young friend of Emerson and Thor- 
eau, biographer of the latter. 

“Yes!” he would say, when one 
spoke of those lonely, fruitful seasons 
in the hut on the edge of Walden 
Pond, “but Henry came home every 
day for a doughnut!” He would add, 
in justice, that Henry came primarily 
to do the household chores for his 
mother, the doughnut being the re- 
ward of duty done. 

That calls up a pleasant picture: 
Thoreau, with his day’s stint of pen- 
cils finished to perfection, his medita- 
tions meditated, probably his notes 
made, coming home for the evening 
chores, and for the doughnut which 
mother or aunt proffered with eager 
affection. This is my one personal 
connection with Thoreau; I have al- 
ways enjoyed his doughnuts with him. 

When my work on the Letters and 
Journals lagged, for one cause or an- 
other; when my eyes gave out, or the 
baby was ill, or one of the thousand 
and one delays came, the good friend 
would be troubled. 

“I don’t want to meet your father 
on the other side of Jordan,” he would 
say, “until this book is finished!” 

I am deeply thankful that it was 
finished while he was still able to read 
and to commend it. 

But I am keeping him too long 
from his lawful avocations, whatever 
they be now. Pass on, dear and kindly 
friend! 

Once more I am walking along Bea- 
con Street. I cannot stop at every 
house, but I can stop at a good many. 
In this one lived Cabot Lodge; such a 
pretty little boy! But you were rude to 
me at dancing-school, Cabot! We had 
been favorite partners; you had asked 
me for the final “German”, the crown- 
ing event of the season; but before the 
evening came you had taken some 
miff, I never knew what, and we went 
through the “long, long dance” in 
deadly silence, you, sulky-civil, I, tim- 
id-wondering. What is more, we never 
met or spoke again in all our long 
lives; so, brilliant speaker, writer, 
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statesman, you remain to me a hand- 
some, sulky little boy. Now that is a 
pity; little boys and their mothers 
take notice! 

Little Sturgis Bigelow (whom we 
called “Willie” then) was far more 
amiable; I loved to dance with Willie. 
Him I did meet in later life, so I see 
him bald, bearded, and a Buddhist, 
but always the flower of courtesy. 

Down along the hill! Here lived the 
old gentleman who was my childish 
idea of the devil; so handsome, so 
wicked-looking! Indeed, I believe he 
was not all he might have been in the 
way of morals. 

And here, in the square gray corner 
mansion, lived another gentleman, 
also handsome, and pattern of all the 
virtues and benevolences. Only lately 
have his daughters turned the key and 
slipped away to heaven, where they 
really belonged. 

“Dear Ellen! dear Ida!” said the 
angels, “we have longed for your com- 
ing!” 

But the gray house misses the lovely 
and gracious presences, and that cor- 
ner will never be the same now. 

Ida, may I tell a story about you? 
Of the charwoman whom you found 
mounted on a step-ladder which 
looked to you unstable? 

“Do not stand on that, Mary!” you 
said. “It is not safe!” 

But Mary continued to stand, till 
the thing fell and she with it, break- 
ing her leg. 

You prodigalized her with hospitals, 
flowers and visits, meeting all ex- 
penses as your own; yet she sued you 
for damages. A friend caught you in 
the act of ministering to Mary, and 
protested. 

“Really, Ida! when she is suing you 
in this outrageous manner!” 

I can see the clear gray eyes, hear 
the untroubled voice. 

“What has that to do with the con- 
dition of Mary’s leg?” 

Down still a little; pause at this 
stately pile of white marble, and 
mount the shining steps with me. 

“Are the ladies at home?” 

No, no! not the ladies of the City 
Club; the Misses Inches, Miss Lizzie 
and Miss Susan. 

(“I hear what you say, Susan, but it 
makes no difference!” Sayings of Bos- 
ton, Number 4,000.) 

Miss Lizzie was stout and fair, in 
sky-blue satin; Miss Susan dark and 
thin, in some deep, rich color. When 
did I see them? 1 cannot tell, and it 
does not matter; my one association 
with them is vivid enough without 
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bodily sight. My poor dear father; 
shall I tell the oft-told tale? 

Back then to 1836, and Dr. Howe, 
the young hero-philanthropist, lately 
returned from the Greek War of In- 
dependence. Perhaps, riding his ways 
on his new work for the Blind, he 
rode down Beacon Street on his black 
horse, of which we have heard, with 
the crimson saddle-cloth. All the girls 
ran to the windows; could Miss Lizzie 
and Miss Susan run in those days? 
However it was, the Misses Inches, 
clotted cream of Beacon Street, decid- 
ed to show their appreciation of the 
young soldier-surgeon’s achievements 
and promise by giving a Dinner in his 
honor. 

A Dinner! The Great and Good of 
Beacon Street were invited, cream- 
pots clotted to the last degree. Dishes 
were ordered, wines were chosen; all 
was ready; the evening came. Where 
was the guest of honor? 

Alas! wist they not whose business 
he must be about? He forgot the din- 
ner! Spent the evening—writing to 
Lafayette, perhaps, or Fenimore 
Cooper, whom he had lately left in 
Paris, about Refugees, Polish or oth- 
er; or to Dr. Fisher about the blind 
child he had found that day. Never 
went near Beacon Hill, or so much as 
thought of it. 

Thought came with the morning, 
bitter and salutary. He made what 





HAVE you READ “As the Earth Turns” by 
Gladys Hasty Carroll? Would you like 
to see it come to life? 


This happens for two afternoons each 
summer on the author’s home place in 
the little town of South Berwick, Maine. 
This year the dates are July 30 and 31, 
at 3 P.M., D. Ss. T. 


Audiences sit on hillside benches on 
the Shaw farm, under an open sky, 
and watch the Shaws through three sea- 
sons of their year. They see Jen Shaw 
going in and out of her house, about her 
work. They come to know her and all 
those she loves — Mark, Cora, Ed, 
Margaret, Olly, Lois May, Bun, John, 
and finally Stan Janowski. 


The Hasty farm becomes the Shaw 
farm for two days. The farming people 
of the neighborhood become the Shaw 
family and the Janowskis. The adapta- 
tion of the novel to this unique purpose 
was made by Gladys Hasty Carroll her- 
self three years ago, and she directs the 
production. 


It is more than a play. It is an experi- 
ence. It is a novel actually coming to 
life. ““As the Earth Turns” in South 
Berwick has already become a fixture in 
the New England summer season, and is 
by way of becoming a Maine tradition. 


Proceeds from this production go 
entirely to the rural neighborhood 
Community Improvement Association. 











desperate apologies he could; he did 
not think the ladies ever forgave him. 

How the generations jostle each 
other in one’s mind! They come and 
go; one cannot keep them apart. I 
have seen four, remember, and am in- 
timate with at least two before that. 

The Misses Inches, if they had 
looked from their purple windows on 
a certain day in the year 1862, might 
have seen another sight, arresting in 
its OWN way. 

It was a windy day; furious gusts 
from the northwest scoured Beacon 
Hill, playing the mischief with pedes- 
trians. A tall lad of fourteen, bright- 
eyed and rosy-cheeked, was buffeting 
his way along the Mall. A few yards 
before him walked a lady, superb in 
the majesty of crinoline, Floating Bell 
or Duplex Ellipic. Then came a blast 
with—one might imagine—Asmodeus 
(or was it Puck?) riding on it; caught 
the swaying draperies and swirled 
them round and round, whirled them 
up and up, then cast them over a 
spear-point of the iron fence, and 
rode off laughing. 

The boy’s first instinct was one of 
delicacy. The lady must not know 
that anyone had seen her plight. He 
crossed the street hastily, gazing pre- 
sumably at the distant landscape. But 
a glance from the tail of one eye 
showed the unfortunate woman still 
struggling, another gusty devil assail- 
ing her, the crinoline still billowing, 
inverted, frantic, the clinging white 
things below it—Enough! 

Then, like Lartius and Herminius, 
he would have crossed once more; but 
even at that moment came a lull in 
the gale. With a desperate effort the 
lady lifted the twisting wires back 
over the spear-head, shook herself 
into place, cast a searching glance 
around her, and walked on, drawing 
her majesty about her as best she 
might. 

Yes! that is the kind of thing that 
happened with crinoline. Have you 
ever read The Skeleton in the Closet, 
by Edward Everett Hale? I advise you 
to do so, if you would understand the 
last generation but one—or two—or 
three. 

I have described this episode with 
considerable pleasure. Reading it 
aloud to the party of the second part- 

“It wasn't Beacon Hill,” he says, “it 
was Arlington Street.” 

I submit that for my purpose it 
was and will remain Beacon Hill. 

“The wind would be the wrong 
way!” he replies; and there you have 
the man. 








Somewhat later he married me, and 
somewhat later again he brought me 
to Maine, his native State. (N. B. I 
was not the lady with the crinoline.) 

I had thought to end my stroll at 
Charles Street, a thoroughfare full of 
romance for me; not only on account 
of Number 148, where one might 
(and did) meet James Russell Lowell 
on the doorstep, batwing overcoat, 
russet beard and all, and where Sarah 
Orne Jewett and Mrs. James T. Fields 
would be waiting for me with a wel- 
come all their own. My romance be- 
gins long before that, with Grand- 
father Howe’s ropewalk, stretching 
along the waterside, where his son, 
little Sam, used to play, and fall into 
the water, and be fished out again. 

I had meant, I say, to stop at 
Charles Street; but, after all, the Pub- 
lic Garden was mine, too. 

Entering the Public Garden, I drift 
on the memory-tide straight out of 
childhood. I must have made early ac- 
quaintance with the swan-boats; how 
else could they be so integral to me? 
but I see no little Laura trotting 
about the gravel paths. Instead, here 
is Seventeen—or is her name Senti- 
mentina?—stealing out in the early 
morning before breakfast to feed the 
swans, and to recite Milton to those 
unresponsive birds. 

I kept the beautiful red morocco 
volume containing “Comus,” “L’Al- 
legro” and “Il Penseroso” on my bu- 
reau, and memorized while brushing 
my hair, now grown beyond nets. It 
is a delightful custom, maidens. I kept 
it up through the years, more or less, 
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till a day came when I was told that 
I had Old Sight, and must wear 
glasses. I was not old at all; it was in- 
famous! but glasses and hair-brushing 
refused to combine. 

Back water a little, Memory! on 
your oars, so! Arlington Street should 
be my actual limit, since in the days 
of the Boylston Street visits there was 
nothing beyond except the New Land 
in the making, and the Mill Dam. 

It is Beacon Street now; then it was 
the Mill Dam, where the driving was; 
where in winter the swift cutters 
raced along between the two rows of 
family sleighs. A marvellous sight! the 
racers were clipped to the skin; one 
thought—this one thought—that they 
were a different, a glorified horse, per- 
haps the Arab Steed long ridden by 
one’s fancy. The bells jingle, the snow 
sparkles and crackles; balls of ice fly 
from under the flashing hooves. Ah! 
what have your beetle cars to show 
like this? 

One more glance! Moonlight this 
time on the Mill Dam; the Boat 
Sleigh starting for a drive. Dark blue, 
shaped as its name implies; piled with 
black wolf skins; drawn by two— 
four—six—twenty horses (“Halloa, my 
Fancy!” if you go to loggerheads with 
Memory, what becomes of me, Octo- 
genaria?) packed with boys and girls, 
rosy and shouting, Mamma or Auntie 
in charge (this was the nineteenth 
century!). Off they go, prancing, jin- 
gling, laughing, singing, along the 
Mill Dam, under the moon, away and 
away. Good luck go with them! May 
some wide-floored hospitable house 
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receive them, where fires crackle and 
music sounds and another Mamma or 
Auntie waits with her beaming wel- 
come! 

Must I leave Beacon Street? 

Oh! but look! only a few doors— 
or blocks—away, is the house where 
Brother Harry played a really funny 
prank. It was not really funny, dearest 
Brother, to drop the fire-buckets out 
of the Parker House window—or was 
it only over the stairs into the hall?— 
and be arrested as an incendiary, and 
hustle our dear father out of his mid- 
night bed to rescue you, and pay fines, 
and what not. You thought it ex- 
tremely funny, but it was not; this 
one, however— 

At that stately door, the one with 
the side windows, through which the 
hall might be reconnoitered, one day 
in the middle Sixties two young men 
rang the door-bell. The maid opened 
the door. 

“We have come for the sofa!” said 
one of the youths, a slight fair lad 
with earnest, impressive look. So im- 
pressive was he that the maid, at his 
gesture, stood aside. The two lifted 
the hall sofa—I see it as a long, light 
settee of cane and teak—and with a 
word of acknowledgment walked off 
with it, out of the door, down the 
steps, down the street. The maid may 
have worn a puzzled expression as she 
closed the door; she certainly did not 
look after them. They carried the sofa 
a few rods, poles or perches, then 
rang at another stately door. This be- 
ing opened by another maid— 

“We have brought the sofa!” said 
the quiet fair lad with the earnest 
look. This young woman, too, im- 
pressed, stood aside; the sofa was de- 
posited against the wall; a pleasant 
gesture of satisfied accomplishment, 
and the youth departed with his com- 
panion. All the rest of the day, his 
soul frolicked with its coat off; he 
dined and supped on mirth. A great, 
a monumental joke; to be described 
amid tempests of laughter to the oth- 
er members of the Frozen Pudding 
Club, that mystic Four, the chief aim 
of whose life at that time was the 
perpetrating of jokes. 

One smiles a little sadly. Perhaps 
even this was not really funny? My 
dear father saw no fun whatever in 
any of Harry’s pranks. He had for- 
gotten the Sam Howe of Brown Uni- 
versity, who led the President's horse 
upstairs to the attic, and squirted ink 
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into the eye of the keyhole-spying 
proctor, and—enough! 

It is strange—perhaps, and perhaps 
perfectly natural—that one lingers so 
long over childhood memories. To 
one in the late eighties, childhood was 
but a brief period; but “the thoughts 
of Youth are long, long thoughts.” 

Beacon Street really meant much 
more to me in later life, when my 
mother lived at Number 241, when I 
spent long fruitful weeks with her; 
when my daughters, one by one (dur- 
ing the years when Sister Maud lived 
in Rome), kept house for their grand- 
mother, and played with her, and re- 
ceived riches uncountable. I could 
write a volume about these memories, 
but I have written far too many vol- 
umes already. I must, however, give 
one brief scene that shines clear in 
my memory. 

It was in 1882, when Mr. Cushing, 
scholar and ethnologist, at that time 
studying the Zuni Indians, their his- 
tory, manners and customs, brought a 
detachment of the tribe to Boston. It 
is the custom of this tribe to visit the 
ocean once each year, to fill with sea- 
water the sacred vessels for their re- 
ligious ceremonies through the year. 
There was among the tribe a legend 
of an Eastern Ocean, far distant, to 
which one day a chief should lead 
them, to worship at the sun’s rising, 
as they had hitherto done at its set- 
ting, in their yearly pilgrimage to the 
Pacific Ocean. Mr. Cushing felt that 
this hope and purpose must be carried 
out; he raised money for the pilgrim- 
age, and took counsel with the minis- 
ters of Boston, notable among whom 
were Phillips Brooks and James Free- 
man Clarke. They were entirely in 
accord with Mr. Cushing in his plan, 
and a most beautiful and impressive 
ceremonial was arranged. Twelve 
chosen men of the tribe came with 
Mr. Cushing to Boston. 

Now it happened that my dear 


mother was at that moment incapaci- 
tated, as far as bodily activity went. (I 
used to tell her that when she had 
been working too hard, the good Lord 
attended to it, and brought about a 
period of enforced quiet. This time 
she had fallen down, and had water 
on the knee, and was housebound for 
some weeks.) None the less, it was im- 
perative that she should see the Zuni 
Indians. She wrote to Mr. Cushing, 
and asked him to bring them to 
luncheon on a certain day. They 
came. For some reason my mother 
was not downstairs when they ar- 
rived, and I, who had never spoken to 
a live Indian in my life, was obliged 
to receive Mr. Cushing and the twelve 
chiefs. Mr. Cushing was dressed like 
anybody else, but the chiefs were in 
full ceremonial panoply; a magnifi- 
cent set of men, tall and stalwart, and 
decked out with feathers and em- 
broideries in a manner truly amazing. 
I did the best I could; Mother came 
down in a few moments; all went well 
and smoothly. The chiefs ate their 
luncheon with perfect dignity and de- 
corum, though when it came to the 
ice cream, I heard one old chief mur- 
mur under his breath, “Very cold 
food!” I fancy they liked it, though. 

After luncheon, in the drawing 
room, the chiefs seated themselves on 
the floor in a circle round my mother, 
and told stories, which Mr. Cushing 
interpreted as they proceeded; beau- 
tiful stories, of flowers, birds, spirits, 
all gone from me now. I remember 
well, however, the head chieftain’s 
parting from my mother. He took her 
hand and held it, did not kiss it, but 
blew twice upon it, in the form of a 
cross. 

“Daughter,” he said, “our paths 
cross here. May yours continue in 
brightness!” 


Beacon Street—Look out for the automobiles 


There is a Beacon Street memory 
worth keeping! I was not able to at- 
tend the ceremony at City Point the 
next morning, when the chiefs, after 
prayer and invocations to the Great 
Spirit, as the sun rose, dipped the sac- 
rificial basket, close-woven and water- 
tight, into the sea, and filled the ves- 
sels one by one. A great crowd was 
assembled. Some wretched creature 
laughed; Phillips Brooks arose in his 
might and rebuked the offender. It 
was, I was told by eye-witnesses, a 
deeply impressive scene. 

One more Beacon Street story of 
later life, one more brown stone 
house—“‘a very plain brown stone”— 
to which I must take my reader. 

It was the year 1889. I went with 
my mother to call on Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes; it was his eightieth 
birthday; my mother was ten years 
younger. The Doctor received us in 
his study, a wide, sunny room, full of 
books and globes and great atlases 
laid open on stands. He kissed my 
mother, which touched her deeply; I 
had a cordial handshake and greeting, 
but was not really in the picture. The 
two were together with their time 
and their memories. 

“Ah, Mrs. Howe,” said the old Au- 
tocrat, “at seventy you have much to 
learn. I, at eighty, find new vistas 
opening around me in every direc- 
tion.” 

Ten years later, when my mother 
was smothered in the roses of her own 
eightieth birthday, I reminded her of 
this. 

“It is perfectly true!” she said. 

Now I, well on in my eighties, echo 
the words heartily, grateful to the 
good poet and friend who gave me 
this message of cheer. 

With the thought of these dear and 
gracious spirits clear in my mind, I 
take affectionate leave of my Boston. 
She knows that my own spirit is never 
far from her. 
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Boston Antique Shop 








Peter A. Juley & Son 
“Rockbound Coast” — from a painting by Fonas Lie, awarded a prize at the 112th annual exhibition 
of the National Academy of Design 


MARINER'S CHART 
By Haroip VINAL 


For us, who were superbly sired, 

The vast tides lift within the breast. 

We, whose stout hearts were early 
fired 

By great ships flung against the west, 


The pale meridians of time 

Are but a dream, the breaker rolls 
Against our senses and the chime 
Of buoys drifts within our souls. 


The drowsy turrets of the hills 

Have nurtured Hillmen, all 
hours 

They wander among daffodils 

Wringing a heartbreak from the flow- 
ers. 


their 


Sheathed in the armour of disdain, 

They have not heard the shrill wave’s 
hiss, 

Nor felt the scourges of the rain, 

Nor from some angry precipice, 


Beheld like a huge albatross 

A schooner with her pinions furled, 

Whose timbers and whose mastheads 
toss 

Down the Atlantics of the World. 


They have not seen a hundred spars, 
A squadron on a heaving sea, 

Nor mapped a voyage by the stars 
Upon the map—Infinity. 


They are not harpooned by a dream, 
Or haunted down the Seven Seas 
By lost, enchanted isles that gleam, 
Rosy as the Hesperides. 


In vain, along the gusty night 

The gull soars upward in unrest 
Toward warm Pacifics of Delight, 
No oceans clamour in their breast, 


Their steeples ring with slender bells, 

Their valleys drowse with fruit and 
sheep, 

Their perishable citadels 

Are built upon the Meads of Sleep. 


We are forever doomed by crying 
Of bleak birds, taut against the sky, 
And always masts, with pinions flying 
Will break our hearts until we die. 


The long Sonatas of the Foam, 
Tormented curse against our ears, 
The terrible breaker sweeps us home, 
Down the Savannahs of the Years. 


The strident and electric gale, 

Whose violent anthem swells 
rolls, 

Is not for them who, tall and pale 

Wear mountains dark against their 
souls. 


and 


Along the vast periphery 

Of Time, whose headlands yawn and 
gape, 

They have not sailed upon a sea, 


Marked by blue Indies or a Cape. 


O great Creator let us go 

Into the dark like mighty ships 
That sink and sinking, feel the blow 
Of thundering spray against our lips. 





ANTIQUE 
By Murtet MARSHALL 


Great-grandmother’s wide renown 
As a sick-nurse has come down 

To me in a booklet penned 

In her cobweb script. Here blend 
All the remedies of ages 

In these brittle yellowed pages. 


Pennyroyal potion holds 

Power to break colic and colds. 
Arnica, or leopard’s bane, 

Eases bruises, strains, and pain. 
Make a tea of bitter-root 

For heart dropsy, and dilute 

One part water; made this way 
Take half an ounce three times a day. 
Tea of slippery elm should be 

Used in case of pleurisy. 

It’s better than ’most anything 

As antidote for poisoning. 

Brew your tonics of curled dock 

Or steep some flowers of hollyhock. 


Many more such secrets lay 
In the book. Lay it away 
All embalmed in balsam fir, 
Cinnamon and juniper. 


AFTER YEARS AWAY 
By AviciA Kay SMITH 


These are the houses 
I knew in childhood, 
High on the coastline 
Staunchly set; 


Here where tide-spray 
Flecks the rose bush 
And garden paths 
Are brown and wet; 


Here may some child 
Still gather star-fish, 
Pearled half-shells 


And stones with rings; 


Here where a ship 

May catch its wind-breath 
And slant to the sky 

Great blue-white wings; 


Here from a light-keeper’s 
Tall thin tower 

Flash through the night 
Long silvered rods; 


Here, at length, 

I shall sleep deeply: 
My sea-tried hand 
Content in God’s. 
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MORE IN A WELL THAN WATER 


Asa never guessed — neither did Almira, we imagine 


I. you have ever lived in 
Maine, especially in southwestern 
Maine, you will know that droughts 
are pretty rare occurrences. But last 
year we had one in our valley — bad 
one too. Funny things happened. ‘The 
funniest thing to me, and more so to 
my neighbors, was Asa Baldwin’s mar- 
riage. 

Asa married old Almira Spears. Pe- 
culiar thing, no one could figure it out. 
You know how people gather in groups 
on the street and behind drawn shades 
at night, and arrange the affairs of 
neighbors, why so and so did such and 
such? That is what they did this time. 
Some say it was fate; others lay it to 
the stars. But I call it blackmail. No 
one believes me, but I am right. 

It happened this way. You see, Asa 
Baldwin is an old man; that is, he looks 
old. He must be forty-five or more. He 
is a mean sort. Some say he’s the mean- 
est man on earth. That is stretching 
the truth too much. Asa is peculiar, 
lives alone, has a horse to do his farm- 
ing, a dog to keep out prying neigh- 
bors, paints his house every four years, 
and in many other ways is respectable. 
But Asa hangs onto things, never gave 
away so much as a forkful of hay. That 
is why they call him mean. 

Almira lived alone, too, at the foot 
of the hill by the brook, below Asa’s 
house. She had a good house, a little 
money, a cat and a good well — the 
best well around, more water and 
colder water than anyone else’s in the 
village. Her only fault was, she thought 
a lot of Asa. She didn’t love him. She 
just thought a lot of him. She was in- 
capable of love. Asa didn’t care a hang 
for her. She had asked him to marry 
her off and on for twenty years. We 
all knew that. People usually have a 
way of finding out things. 

But I started to tell you how Asa and 
Almira happened to get married. It is 
a long story and I may as well start 
at the beginning. You see, we had a 
little rain in May, not much, and 
things began to dry up; by the middle 
of June people began to measure the 
water in their wells. Some carried 
water from the neighbors, others 
skimped along on the little they had. 
But when July came and no rain came 
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By THOMAS CHURCHILL 


with it, we had to ask Asa for water. 
Next to Almira’s, Asa’s was the best 
water in town. It took courage to ask 
Asa to do a favor; so three of us went 
to him. He said he reckoned he 





Cari Tait 


couldn't give us any water, but he 
would sell us all we wanted at twenty- 
five cents a barrel. There was nothing 
we could do except to agree to it. 

That worked all right for a week or 
two; then Asa and Almira got married. 
No one knows why, but I do. 

You see, one night, I thought per- 
haps if I could sneak around Asa’s 


barn I might draw off a barrel or two 
and save my money. He had no right 
to sell water anyway. But when I had 
reached the well I found it as dry as 
my own. That set me to thinking. 
Where in thunder could Asa be getting 
his water? I made up my mind to watch 
him and find out; so the next night I 
lay for him behind the stonewall. 
Along about nine or half-past he came 
out, went to his barn and hitched his 
horse to his old market wagon. Be- 
hind the seat he had two empty cider 
barrels and one of those big ten gallon 
milk cans. I followed him down the 
hill over the dried-up brook to Al- 
mira’s well. He did it all so easily I 
knew he must have been doing it for 
a week or more. Mean cuss, I thought, 
to be stealing water. But I would have 
done the same. 

I watched him fill the barrels from 
the old well curb. But before he had 
quite filled the second barrel Almira 
Spears stepped along side of Asa, 
quiet as a kitten. I felt like shouting, 
“Look out, Asa, here she comes,” but 
I held in somehow. Asa turned around 
slow and stiff-like. He knew he was 
caught for fair. 

“Godfrey, you give me a start, Al- 
miry!” 

“TI reckon I did,” said Almira. 

“What you going to do about me tak- 
ing your water?” asked Asa. “You see 
we need to have water, Almiry. I was 
only doing it to help the neighbors.” 

“Yes, I suppose you was, Asa. You 
can marry me or I'll tell folks you been 
stealing my water and selling it,” said 
Almira more in a pleading way than 
in anger. 

Asa made the choice. The neighbors 
call it fate, but I call it blackmail. 


HOW TO KEEP OUT OF THE RED 


THE SMALL FARMER’s chances of success were never better than at the present time. 
I speak from 47 years of experience on a 30-acre farm, making and selling butter, 
buttermilk, cream, cottage cheese, eggs and poultry, and garden truck of all kinds. I 
have kept from four to six cows, never more, and have raised the majority of my cows 
from choice calves. I have regular customers for 35 pounds of butter per week. The 
surplus my trade does not handle goes to a local grocery. 

I treat my customers right, sell only the best at reasonable prices, always fresh; give 
them good weight, and if anything does not measure up to standard, I make it good, 


either in quantity or price. 


The whole secret of small farming is hard work, thrift, wise planning and a ready 
market with people that know they are getting real value for their money in freshness, 
quality, quantity and service. I have a phone, peddle once a week, and contact my 


customers each week for what I have to sell. 


As a side line I sell a little hay, but not much as it needs to be all fed on the farm. 
From a 20-acre wood and timber lot I sell a little wood, timber and Christmas trees, 
which all swells the income. Growing strawberries, raspberries and blackberries is an 


attractive line; also small fruits. 


In all the years I have catered to my trade I have never been in the red, or failed to 
return a reasonable profit, and what I have done others can do; and that is why I say 
there is no better prospect for a small farmer willing to work hard than right now. 

—N. J. Cotton in The New England Homestead 














CouNTRY PHONES 


THERE ARE MANY sToRIESs of country 
telephone snoopers on the rural party 
line. Here is another. In a Vermont vil- 
lage a certain Mrs. Mina Hallett’s son 
was suddenly afflicted with mastoid last 
spring. He was taken to the hospital 
twelve miles away to be seen by an ear 
specialist. At evening Mrs. Hallett’s 
phone rang. It was the hospital say- 
ing, “We must operate at once. You'd 
better come.” 

“Yes, yes,” Mrs. Hallett said, “I'll 
try. But so few people have their cars 
licensed now and the roads are so bad. 
I don’t know who I can get to take me. 
But I'll try, I must come. Yes I'll go 
right out and see if I can find some- 
body to take me, — but you say right 
away?” 

“Yes, immediately.” 

“Mina!” spoke a voice from the 
phone. “This is Mary Drown. George 
just drove in from town with a load of 
grain. A truck can get through the mud 
much better than a car, so you get right 
ready and George will be over in five 
minutes.” 

George took her to the hospital and 
sat with her in the wating room telling 
her the day’s news to divert her mind, 
and when it was successfully over, 
George took her home and carried 
in wood to fill the chunk stove for the 
night. 

Contributed by Elliott Merrick 
Craftsbury Common, Vt. 
kk 
FAMILY GRACE 
My FATHER tells this one about Len 
Leach, of Eliot, Maine. 

When Len was a boy he worked 
summers for his grandfather, haying. 
The old man was quite religious and 
always said grace at table. He had 
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very large hands, which hard work 
and heredity had given him. In saying 
grace, he used to stretch his arms out 
over the table, palms up. 

It was the noon hour and the family 
were seated at table. The boy was hun- 
gry. He forgot all about grace and 
started to eat. His grandfather had his 
arms outstretched, ready to begin. No- 
ticing the boy’s sacrilegious act, he ex- 
claimed: 

“Pause, young man, pause!” 

The youngster looked up and, see- 
ing his grandfather’s great hands out- 
stretched, exclaimed: — 

“I should think to God they was 
paws”. 

Contributed by Leon P. Spinney 

Brunswick, Maine 
? @ & 
DEATH SCENE 
CHARLIE AND ALVINA had lived together 
some fifty years. During most of that 
time Charlie had regretted the mar- 
riage but was too brow-beaten to seek 
a way out. Now Alvina lay on her death 
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bed, to which she had called the min- 
ister to protect her in her passage to a 
better world. 

Suddenly she called her husband. 
“Charlie. You’d better have a talk 
with the parson, too, and prepare your- 
self so’s we can meet and be together 
on that further shore.” 

“No, sir! I ain’t int’rested,’’ Charlie 
replied heatedly. “An’ jest let me tell 
you somethin’, Alviny. When we break 
camp now, we're a-breakin’ camp for 
good.” 

Contributed by Albert F. Rogers 

Fort Fairfield, Me. 
x * *® 
Two MESSAGES 
OVER THE MAIN DOORWAY of the Old 
South Church in Boston, is cut into the 
stone lintel — 

Behold, I have set an open door be- 
fore you, and directly beneath, on the 
closed door, is tacked a card which 
bears this: Strictly no admittance. 

Contributed by Helen D. Lamb 
Worcester, Mass. 








and the date of the stone, if possible. 


From A CEMETERY NEAR 
NEWCASTLE, N. H. 


Here lies the rigging and the hull 
Of sailing master, Jacob Mull. 
Where he has gone, no one can tell, 
But we all suppose he has gone to — 
Glory. 
Contributed by OLIVER W. MARVIN 
Newcastle, N. H. 





SERMONS IN STONE 


For the most revealing Yankee epitaphs printed herein each 
month, we offer a sheaf of pure white calla lillies, and a dollar. 
Send yours in to the Collector, with the name of the cemetery 





From “Jos BiLtincs” CEMETERY, 
LANESBORO, MAss. 


He was an honest man, 
A sinner saved by grace 
A patient Christian man. 
She hath done what she could. 
Little Gerties gone to Heaven. 
Contributed by Apria Gray 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
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YANKEE INGENUITY 
| of the Month: 


We offer one dollar and a year’s sub- 
scription for the best illustrations of 
this good old Yankee trait. 
x * * 
ALL Wuo Sit Here Have THe 
Eyes On Europe! 

Here is a practical, but ingenious, 
little building erected on the shore at 
Marshfield, Mass., by a nameless duck 
hunter for the well-being of his clan. 


We wish we knew the gentleman's 
name. 

Mrs. Stella Drury of Athol, Mass., sent 
us the picture and the legend. 











Moopy AND THE SALOON 


EvANGELIsSt Dwicur L. Moopy, con- 
verted shoe salesman and founder of 
the Moody Bible Institute, once ac- 
cepted an invitation to attend the 
opening of a great billiard hall and sa- 
loon, much to the astonishment of the 
owners. 

The invitation had been extended 
by the owners as a joke. Mr. Moody, 
alert to promote the Cause to which 
he was now thoroughly converted, saw 
the owners, announced his acceptance 
and asked permission to bring a friend. 

“Who is the friend?” they asked. 

“It is not necessary to tell,” Moody 
replied, “but I never go anywhere 
without Him.” 

They guessed his meaning and pro- 
tested: 

“Come, we don’t want any praying!” 

“You've given me an invitation and 
I’m going to come,” he replied. 

“But if you come, you needn't pray.” 

“Well, I'll tell you what I'll do,” was 
the answer; “we'll compromise the 
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matter, and if you don’t want me to 
come and pray for you when you open, 
let me pray for you both now,” to 
which they agreed. Moody made them 
kneel down on the instant, and then 
prayed that their business might go to 
pieces, but that God would save them! 


x* * * 


FENIMORE COOPER AND 
Horace GREELEY 


THe peAtH of Mrs. Gabrielle Greeley 
Clendenin, only daughter of Horace 
Greeley, famous Yankee founder of the 
Tribune, at Chappaqua, N. Y., March 
5, 1937, reminded me of a conversation 
I had with this remarkable old lady in 
1932. 

When Fenimore Cooper was en- 
gaged in his controversy with the press, 
about a century ago, and was suing va- 
rious editors for libel, Editor Greeley, 
in 1842, had been compelled to pay a 
verdict of $200 and costs. I mentioned 
her father’s mishap to Mrs. Clendenin, 
who had not heard of it before. 

“That explains something,” she 
said, smiling reminiscently, “I used to 
wonder why Father never would have 
a set of the Leatherstocking Tales in 
the house.” 

Contributed by George L. Bradlee 
Meriden, Conn. 


* — * 
FINGER JINGLES 


DorS ANYONE KNOW any finger jingles? 
Old time Yankee parents used to have 
fun with their children by naming 
their fingers in a sort of nursery rhyme, 
and there many of these little 
rhymes floating around somewhere. 
Yankee would be glad to hear more of 
them. Here is one sent in by J. Almus 
Russell, Colchester, Conn. 


are 


Tom Thumblyman, 
John Gognigo, 
Long Jericho, 
Jim Coneedam, 
and 
Peel) Weely 

* * * 


DEFENS! 


I KNOW A MAN who sold a heifer to a 
neighbor, remarking that she didn’t 
look very well. The buyer, however, 
said that he called her in fair flesh. 

Pretty soon the new owner returned 
all het up. The heifer was blind, he 
said, and could not run with the other 
cattle in pasture. 

“Oh,” said the trader, “I told you 
that that heifer didn’t look very well.” 
Contributed by Howard N. Chase 
Bennington, N.H. 





PIE FOR BREAKFAST | 


We will pay one dollar for every tried- 
and-true Yankee recipe printed herein 
each month. (And we have no objec- 
tions to your bringing or sending usa | 
sample of your wares, along with the | 
recipe!) 

* * * 


This month's contributions are from 
Louise Crathern Russell of Mason, 
N. H., and Colchester, Conn. Mrs. Rus- 
sell cooks in the tradition established by 
many generations of Yankee forebears. 


CLAM Pte 


n 


cups clams with liquor 

slice salt pork, diced 

cups hot water 

tablespoon butter 

cups diced potatoes, parboiled 
teaspoon salt 

Pepper to taste 

Crust 


» = 


- nw = 


Drain clams, strain liquor, mince 
clams. Mix liquor, pork, hot water, and 
butter. Stew for three quarters of an 
hour. Add clams chopped, potatoes, salt, 
and pepper. Pour into a greased baking 
dish. Cover with a biscuit crust. Bake in 
hot oven for twenty minutes. 


RASPBERRY SHRUB 


Red Raspberries 
Cider Vinegar 
White Sugar 


8 quarts 


Cover the raspberries with vinegar in 
a closed stone jar. Keep them in a cool 
place for 24 hours. Strain through a 
cloth. Do not press too closely. To each 
cup of juice allow ¥% pound of white 
granulated sugar. Simmer gently, stir 
constantly, skim until no more scum 
rises to the surface. Bottle and cork well. 











Her IpEA OF A MAN 


WHEN a dear old New Hampshire lady 
was paying her annual visit to her old 
birthplace, now my present home, she 
found me struggling to move some 
furniture. I said something to the effect 
that what I needed really was mascu- 
line strength. 

“Yes, there are times when you have 
to have a man,” she said. ““Then there 
are other times when you wish they 
would go fishing.” 

Contributed by Julia M. Sample 

Concord, N. H. 


* * * 


SoME YANKEE EXPRESSIONS 


“*Tatn’t allus the bell cow as gives 
the most milk.” 
“If most of us could see ourselves as 
others see us, we would be hermits.” 
“There's two things it don’t pay to 
worry about — those you can help, and 
those you can’t.” 
Contributed by Belle Miller Chapman 
North Springfield, Vt. 
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BOTTOMS UP 


Stories of our Spelunks and Mountain Tops 


q By CLAY PERRY and MARK PIERCE 


A SPELUNK IS A CAVE, and a 
cave is “a hollow place in the earth, 
either natural or artificial.” 

These definitions come from Web- 
ster. But a cave is much more than a 
hole in the ground; it is a mystery and 
a temptation, and has been so since 
“the horrid spelunca of Cacus” crawled 
into Latin literature along with the 
cavern of Polyphemus and the oracular 
openings of the ancient Greeks. 

“The entrance to a cave has always 
been the entrance to regions of mystery, 
in which anything may happen,” 
writes Archibald Marshall. 


Photos by Arthur Palme 


















































“The very word is associated with 
romantic and thrilling things’, says 
William M. McGill, author of “Caverns 
of Virginia.” “In caverns, explorers 
have been lost, pirates have held 
rendezvous, brigands have plotted, 
refugees have hidden, treasure has been 
buried, and wild beasts have their 
lairs.” 

In the caves of New England are to 
be found ravishing beauty of natural 
formation, secret shrines and grottoes, 
flowing robes of shining stone cover- 
ing dark walls, fantastic formations 
which defy comparison with any other 
thing. 

In the spelunks of New England, 
counterfeiters have plied their illegal 
trade, thieves have buried their booty, 
lovers have fled from pursuing rela- 
tives, Indians have hidden themselves 
or their captives, and white men have 
been kept prisoners by their own kind 
in “deep, dark and dangerous dun- 
geons” of rock and earth, until they 
came Close to losing their sense of sight. 

For reasons that a geologist can ex- 
plain at greater length than space per- 
mits here, the caves of New England 
are small, compared to the immense 
caverns of the southern Appalachians, 
the mamouth caves of Kentucky and 
Virginia, the ancient caverns of Mis- 
souri, Texas and New Mexico, and the 


(Top) In Elden French Cave at Stockbridge, Massa- 
chusetts. (Bottom) A boat ride in the cave 





Radium Springs Cave at Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


startling underground labyrinths of 
New York state. The holes and tunnels 
worn in their limestone rocks are 
smaller, for most caves of size are 
formed by the underground action of 
water on limestone. But there are caves 
large enough and interesting enough 
in New England to furnish thrilling 
sport for those who hunt them and 
crawl into them. 

Just how many caverns large enough } 
to admit a man there are in the six 
northeastern states is unknown. There 
may be several hundred. Most of these 
lie in southern and western New Eng- 
land, in Massachusetts and Connect- 
ticut. Berkshire County in Massachu- 
setts has the two longest caves and the 
most beautiful cave in New England. 

One Yankee has made cave-hunting 
and exploration his hobby for the past 
decade. Roger Johnson is the man. He 
is a caveman extraordinary, member 
of a family of travelers and adven- 
turers, who chose to explore his home 
country, while his father and brother 
roamed the world and wrote books 
about their wanderings. 

Son of Clifton Johnson of Hock- 
anum, a tiny village of Hadley, Mass., 
and brother of Skipper Irving Johnson 
of the schooner Yankee, now some- 
where in the South Seas, Roger has 
stayed at home. He spends all his spare 
time exploring the spelunks, gorges, 
waterfalls, and “lost” mines in the 
mountains and valleys of New Eng- 
land. 

“Folks often ask me,” he says, “how it 
happens that I settled down quietly to 
a home and business, when my father 
traveled in every state in the Union 
and in many foreign countries in 
writing his books, and my little 
brother, Captain Irving Johnson, is 
always adventuring on the seven seas. 
I travel extensively in New England, 
I tell them, especially in western Massa- 
chusetts. 

“Then they think I am cracked, — 
until I explain that, although I never 
have seen the Natural Bridge of Vir- 
ginia, I have seen the Natural Bridge 
at North Adams with its white lime- 
stone arch. I have not been with the 
Sinclair Dinosaur expedition in the 
west, but I have dug up dinosaur tracks 
on Mt. Holyoke and at Turners’ Falls. 
I have not followed the old Roman 
road in southern Europe, but I have 
traced the old canal from Northamp- 
ton to New Haven. At Wilbraham I 

(Continued on page 37) 
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g STUDY OF MOUNTAINS is 
the study of character —only daring 
men and women eager for broader per- 
spectives seek out the summits’ crests. 
People with narrower interests keep 
only to the winding, level valleys. 
New Englanders are fortunate, for in 
every one of the six states there is a 
majestic peak whose summit is re- 
vered. Even little Rhode Island has 
its Durfee Hill with a height com- 
mensurate with the area of its state. 


} Katahdin is the most northerly 
peak and easily the king among the 
summits of Maine. Nine miles long 
and exactly a mile high, its boulder- 
strewn tableland rises abruptly from 
a vast plain dotted everywhere by 
lakes to a great height above pre- 
senting the loneliest of grandeurs. Its 
famous Knife Edge extends three- 
quarters of a mile, yet averages but 
two feet in width! A slip from this 
narrow ridge means a 2,000 foot fall 
down the northern slope, or a 4,000 
foot plunge to the south; yet scores 
cross it annually making use of wind- 
less, fair summer days when such a 
trip is not a bit dangerous. The rock- 
strewn craig of Katahdin’s summit, 
, variously listed as 5,385 feet high, 
but more correctly listed in the latest 
guides as just under 5,280 feet, is in- 
deed the monarch of an illimitable 
wilderness. Its weathered peak seems 
to generate billows from a clear sky 
which trail away in a continuous roll 
of cloud caps. Those, like myself, 
who have driven through Bangor and 
Millinocket, and then twenty-five 
miles over private mill road to its 
base to spend a week in studying its 
crests, have but one phrase to express 
their delightful experience to their 
friends—“I have climbed Katahdin!” 


Mt. Washington may be conquered 
by auto road, cog-wheel railway, or 
§ on foot. Those who are able to, usu- 
1 ally like to hike if convenient and 
the weather is pleasant. Hikers may 
use the trails of Pinkham Notch, but 
one of the best climbs is from the 
Crawford or Mt. Washington House 
side. We drove last August to the cog- 
wheel Base Camp and left our car. 
The Jewel Trail starts from here and 
parallels the cog-wheel railway to the 
summit. Or one may start from the 
same place and climb via Ammonoo- 
suc Trail directly back of the main 
cabin of Base Camp, and, after reach- 
ing the summit may return by the 
Jewel Trail. Timber line is from 
4,000 to 4,500 feet above sea level, and 
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the trees above this are wind-stunted. 
Long before the frigid zone at the 
top is reached, there is experienced a 
change of weather that makes the 
Appalachian Club shelters very wel- 
come. Even though the storm roars 
outside, there is comfort here, and a 
lunch can be had practically at cost. 
And should the storm continue, one 
does not find his hours dull, as his 
new surroundings create novel inter- 
ests and duties. The United States 
weather bureau station on Mt. Wash- 
ington may report to the world only 
“a twenty-mile blow,” but the gallant 
hiker is free to revel in utmost fancy 
and write into the hut log-book “I am 
certain this will go down in history 
as the windiest day on earth.” The 
stone walls of the hut are not only.a 
foot-and-a-half thick, but are well 
cemented and bolted down to the 
mountain itself. When we reached 
the 6,293 foot summit, we huddled 
back of the largest rocks for protec- 
tion from the wind, but late in the 
afternoon on reaching our car at Base 
Camp again, we found the chocolate 
bars we had left on the seat had melt- 
ed and run back over the cushion! 


Mt. Mansfield in Vermont is the 
heart of the world-famous Long 
Trail. The Green Mountain Club’s 


Long Trail is the most extensive con- 
tinuous footpath in the United States 
and reaches from one end of the state 
to the other, from Massachusetts to 
the Canadian border. There are more 
than fifty log cabins and _ shelters 
along this well-marked trail, and most 
of these are entirely free, while a few 


(Top) The Chin of Mt. Mansfield o erwatches 
Smugglers Notch and is the Highest Point in the 
State of Vermont. (Bottom) Mt. Katahdin is in 
Maine. Its famous Knife Edge is seen in the back- 
ground. Katahdin is the most northern summit and 
is called the king of peaks 





















From the top of Mt. Washington, in New Hampshire, 
vou may look down upon most of the surrounding 
White Mountains. It is both the highest and best 
known of the Eastern Mountains 


have caretakers whom you may tip 
two-bits, or buy food from to help 
maintain the lodge or make improve- 
ments. Vermont has more than 400 
peaks over 2,000 feet in height. It is 
characteristic of these Green Hills 
that they are friendly, inviting, and 
companionable. Mansfield is not so 
high as Katahdin or Mt. Washington, 
but when an argument starts as to the 
comparative scenic appeal of the 
Green Mountains, there is no limit to 
what can be said. The sky-line prom- 
enade along Mansfield’s rocky sum- 
mit from the Forehead to the highest 
point, the Chin (4,393 feet), shows 
views of unusual grandeur on either 
side; Smugglers Notch and Sterling 
Range to the east and Lake Cham- 
plain with the Adirondacks to the 


(Continued on page 40) 
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WHAT SHALL I WEAR? 
Opinions of your New England neighbors on 


’ VHAT VACATIONISTS SHALL 


wear is becoming an international 
problem — Bermuda regulates by law 
the length of a cyclist’s shorts, Mexico 
pops into the hoosegow lady tourists 
wearing pajamas on the street, public 
beaches in New England specify in 
print the kind of bathing suits to be 
worn on the boardwalk, and in the sea. 

How do Yankees feel about the mat- 
ter—about sun bathing, about nudists, 
about bathing trunks for men, about 
shorts for women and all? 

We wondered so we sent out a small 
fleet of questionnaires to a cross section 
of Maine, Connecticut, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island; to a well known writer and a 
country preacher, to an official in the 
New England Council and the head of 
the bathhouses at Revere Beach, to the 
oldest woman reporter in New Hamp- 
shire and a Vermont legislator. 

Their answers follow: 

Generally speaking vacationists do 
NOT wear too few clothes, says REV. 
A. RITCHIE LOW of Johnson, Ver- 
mont. Asked what he considered the 
ideal bathing costume for women he 
replied thoughtfully he had often won- 
dered. Mr. Low thinks women may 


clothes —more or less — 


wear shorts at Old Orchard but not on 
Copley Square. As for nudism — the 
trouble here, he says, is that we think 
emotionally. Even if I do not want to 
indulge in nudism personally I have 
no objection to others doing so pro- 
vided they observe the proprieties. 
Camps should be well supervised. We 
make a great fuss about nudism 
whereas France and Germany take it 
for granted. Who is to decide what is 
“indecent exposure?” Those who seek 
to improve their health via nudist 
camps should be permitted to do so. 
On the other hand it is debatable how 
much “health giving” is attached to 
complete undressing. These issues can- 
not be settled by mass opinion but by 
an understanding of all the facts. YAN- 
KEE does well, however, to bring them 
into the open for frank discussion. 
That way lies prog 
ELEONORA SIA 
sportswoman amo 
tionists in the main 
clothes, doesn’t like to see women in 
shorts even on the tenis courts, doesn’t 
think trunks a sufficient bathing cos- 
tume for men, thinks nudism hideous 
and undignified and does not believe 
sun bathing au naturel is any longer 


S, best known 
thinks vaca- 
ar too FEW 





The kind mother used to wear — these girls illus- 
trate the fickleness of Dame Fashion 


considered health giving —even for 
children. Asked if sun bathing on the 
basis of health ever justified what some 
call indecent exposure Miss Sears re- 
plied emphatically, No! It does not! 

LOUIS H. SCHROEDER is the 
head of the bathhouses at Revere 
Beach and ought to know as much 
about vacationists’ clothes as any man 
in New England. He is just as conserv- 
ative as Miss Sears. He can’t abide 
shorts or a backless sun dress on the 
boardwalk though he doesn’t mind 
shorts on a tennis court. After looking 
over every conceivable bathing cos- 
tume under a July sun he likes to see 
women in a “modest two-piece suit of 
woolen.” Bathing trunks for men? 
Nudism? NO, and again No, says Mr. 
Schroeder! 

Vacationists generally wear too 
many clothes, says DUDLEY HAR- 
MON, executive vice president of the 
New England Council, who knows 
vacationists from southern Connecti- 
cut to northern Maine. I am entirely 
for the developments of recent years 
toward widespread acceptance of fewer 
clothes, says Mr. Harmon, I consider 
the fewer clothes worn the better, sub- 
ject, of course, to the activity and the 
locale. 

HENRY HULL stopped painting 
the pool in his garden in Old Lyme, 
Conn., long enough to read the ques- 
tionnaire. 

He is one of the favorites of our 
summer theatre-goers and he has just 
been playing Rudolph in the Theatre 
Guild’s production of “Masque of 
Kings” in New York. Now he is trans- 
planting larkspur, and digging a new 
garden path. 

Do vacationists wear too few clothes? 
Honi soit qui mal y pense, writes Mr. 
Hull. 

What about shorts on the street? Let 
women wear what they please, they 
will anyway. 

What about shorts on the tennis 
court? To hell with what they wear, 
teach’em to play tennis. 

What is the ideal bathing costume 
for women? Jt all depends. Some 
women ought to wear a deep sea diving 
suit, helmet and all. 

If sun bathing isdefinitely health giv- 
ing does this justify what some call in- 
decent exposure? IS it definitely health 
giving? I don’t notice any Samsons, 
Venuses or Adonises among the tribes 
in Central Africa. 

Ah! Thanks, Mr. Hull. 
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Let men, women and children wear 
enough to cover their nakedness, says 
MRS. S. J. N. S. WOODS, 91 years 
young and the most sprightly newspa- 
per correspondent (we think) not only 
in New England, but in the United 
States. She lives near Milford, N. H.., 
and when — or if — women bathed in 
public when she was a gal they wore 
black serge skirts and black cotton 
stockings. Because we come into the 
world nude, says Mrs. Woods, we are 
soon covered with clothes and should 
be kept the same! 

Rubber bathing suits are the prefer- 
ence of ELIZABETH ARDEN, beauty 
specialist and proprietor of Maine 
Chance, New England’s most famous 
health resort for femmes. They dry 
easily, she says, and are marvelous for 
swimming. Sun bathing in the nude 
(in seclusion) she thinks is splendid! 

No rubber bathing suits as seen last 
year, pleads GEORGE PROCTOR, 
New Hampshire game warden, and 
author of a weekly column in many 
New Hampshire weeklies. Let her wear 
a suit that will properly cover her 
body, and let her keep away from 
shorts on the street — they put her in 
the Red Light class. If sun bathing is 
done under private conditions, says 
Mr. Proctor, that is 0.k. with me. Don’t 
—he asks--let a hairy man wear 
trunks in public. Do most vacationists 
wear too few clothes, Mr. Proctor? Yes! 
says Mr. Proctor, They do! 

PEVERAL H. PEAKE who lives in 
sophisticated Connecticut and wrote 
that swashbuckling “Mr. Jones Picks a 
College” in the April YANKEE, says 
nudism may be a great thing but it'll 
never be popular in New England. We 
may want to be naked, says Mr. Peake, 
in the land of Edwards and Mather, 
but we won’t be; at least not for long, 
and the reasons. why we won't are sim- 
ple and obvious. 

In the first place cruel circumstance 
makes us live in'a land of cool weather, 
fogs, heavy dews, and poison ivy. I 
counted them last summer, and we had 
exactly five days when I could have 
shed, and they weren’t consecutive. 
Yankees get two hours of really hot 
weather; then a thunderstorm comes 
up, you light the fire. 

If cruel circumstances weren't 
enough to discourage us, there are the 
limitations of our birth and inheri- 
tance. Yankees aren’t built right. I hear 
that some races are, and I’ve seen pic- 
tures that weren’t hard on the eyes, but 
we are an angular race. 

And our spirit isn’t right either! We 
are a self-conscious and worried peo- 
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ple .. . always trying to find out what's 
wrong with us, and whether we're 
doing the right thing for it. Even if we 
were convinced that going naked 
would help us, we'd still act awkward 
and embarrassed. We can’t toss off the 
last rag and sail forth with a gay 
“Yip”; one of our nudist parades 
would look like a procession of spin- 
sters tiptoeing in late for a Boston 
Symphony concert. 

It isn’t in us; that’s all! We'd better 
stay covered and think. 

Let good taste regulate everything, 
says MIRABEL VINSON, figure 
skater and writer for the New York 
Times — her home is in Winchester, 
Mass. Only vacationists with bad taste 
wear too few clothes, no woman or girl 
with taste wears shorts on the street. 
On the tennis court? Yes. Small women 
may wear a one-piece bathing suit 
without a skirt, fat women should 
wear a tunic — never “bra” and shorts 
for anyone. A man too should look at 
his figger in the glass before he decides 
whether trunks are sufficient for a pub- 
lic appearance on the sand. 

Miss Vinson favors sun bathing in 
private, but nudism — no! 

I’m for shorts and sun dresses says 
BILL CUNNINGHAM of the Boston 
Post —so long as they are used for 
sports, private and semi-private loung- 
ing or exercising. Shorts are absolutely 
okeh, says he, but their use should be 
restricted to young women and those 
who look young. Fat old dames with 
limp bosoms and varicose veins should 
be kept from making a sad spectacle of 
themselves. If they're young looking 
and attractive of face and figure — 
says he — a pair of trunks and a halter 
is a fine bathing costume. If not, they 
should cover their deficiencies in direct 
ratio to their possession of same. The 
hell of it, says Mr. Cunningham, the 
fatter and funnier they look, the more 
they seem to want to strip down. 

FAITH BALDWIN, novelist, who 
lives in New Canaan, Conn., does not 
like halters with exposed tum. She 
finds hairy chests and tight trunks an 
abomination but she does not believe 
all vacationists wear too few clothes — 
only some of them. 

A vacationist is entirely justified in 
wearing nothing at all, says NEWT 
TOLMAN, and this is an amazing 
thing for Newt to say because what he 
doesn’t know about figure skiing isn’t 
worth knowing and he usually sees ‘em 
dressed like Esquimaux, swaddled 
from toe to chin. If — he adds — care is 
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taken that others are not present who 
would be offended. However, if a vaca- 
tionist in a public place came into con- 
tact with a group who believed it im- 
moral to sun bathe without kid gloves, 
long rain coats and rubber boots, he or 
she should conform or go elsewhere. I 
like a bathing suit with as little ma- 
terial as possible, save for an adequate 
covering. I say adequate, because any 
other kind can only build up a hope 
that it will sometime rip or slip, or a 
hope that it will not — a condition that 
makes for peace of mind on the part of 
nobody. 

The questions you proposed to me in 
your letter are highly controversial, 
writes FRANCIS P. MURPHY, GOV- 
ERNOR OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
and about the only answer I could 
make would be to say that I hope we 
have a good summer in New Hamp- 
shire and that vacationists will manage 
to enjoy themselves this year as they al- 
ways have in the past. 

DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 
who writes novels in Arlington, Ver- 
mont, who —in fact — put Arlington, 
Vermont, on the map thinks the entire 
situation depends so much on circum- 
stance it is impossible to make any 
sweeping gneralization on the matter. 

PHILOMENA HART who is on 
the staff of the Providence, R. I., Jour- 
nal agrees with Mrs. Fisher to a certain 
extent but has definite — oh, very defi- 
nite — ideas on some of the questions. 
As for shorts on the street, she detests 
them. Nudism is out! The kind of 
clothes they ought to wear depends, 
she thinks, on where they are vacation- 
ing, what their poundage is, and 

(Continued on page 35) 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY OF NEW ENGLAND WOMEN 


1, WAS LOVE OF NEW ENGLAND 
which caused a group of fifteen women 
on January 24, 1895 to organize the 
National Society of New England 
Women. Mrs. William Gerry Slade was 
the founder and first president, and 
the organization took place in her New 
York home. Today, the society has a 
membership of over four thousand 
divided into seventy-four colonies lo- 
cated in 19 states and the District of 
Columbia. At its recent twenty-fourth 
annual Congress in New Haven, Mrs. 
Parlan Semple, Jr., of Montclair, N. J., 
president general, declared that “Serv- 
ice is the keynote of the Society.” 

As set forth in its constitution, “The 
object of this society shall be to bring 
together in social relations, women of 
New England ancestry, to engage in 
patriotic, civic and _ philanthropic 
work, thus to perpetuate the lofty 
ideals and example of their fore- 
fathers.” The members are descend- 
ants of one or more ancestors who were 
born in New England prior to 1789. 

The society stands for the preserva- 
tion of American institutions and is 
one of the thirty-seven societies repre- 
sented, annually, at the Women’s Pa- 
triotic Conference on National De- 
fense in Washington, D. C. 

In the educational field, the society 
maintains the Maud Brown Pendleton 
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Mrs. Parlan Semple, Jr., of Montclair, 

N. J., President-General, National Society 
of New England Women 











By DOROTHY TAYLOR 


Press Chairman 


There are societies of New Englanders 
scattered all over America. At one pic- 
nic in the State of Kansas last year, 
there were some 500,000 New England- 
ers present. In Washington, D. C., in 
California, in almost every locality you 
can think of there are today New Eng- 
land societies, and societies represent- 
ing various states — such as Maine, and 
New Hampshire, and Vermont. 

Recently, the National Society of 
New England Women held their an- 
nual congress in New Haven, Con- 
necticut, and a member of the staff of 
YANKEE was given a most cordial inter- 
view by their President, Mrs. Semple, 
as well as by their press chairman, Dor- 
othy Taylor. 

For some time it has been the feeling 
of YANKEE’S staff that more should be 
known about the various New England 
societies —and, in particular, more 
should be known about one such as 
this — obviously worthy of the strong- 
est support of New Englanders every- 
where. 

xk & & 

Senior Loan Fund at Pacific Univer- 
sity, Oregon, which is known as the 
New England College of the northwest. 
The university was founded by Tabi- 
tha Moffett Brown, who left Stoning- 
ton, Conn., in the early ’80s and crossed 
the prairies. Mrs. Pendleton, honorary 
president general, is a descendant of 
Tabitha Brown. A new project voted 
at its Congress was the establishment 
of a student loan fund for college girls 
of New England ancestry. The society 
is planning to issue Good Citizenship 
Medals to be awarded to school chil- 
dren. 

This society was among the first of 
the women’s organizations to work for 
better films. It has a previewing com- 
mittee in California and keeps the 
colonies informed as to forthcoming 
films. 

The main philanthropic work is the 
raising of a “Helping Hand Fund” in 
honor of the late Mrs. A. Willis Bryne 
of Hartford, Conn., who started this 
plan when she was president general. 
The interest of the fund is available 
for worthy New England women, in 
need, who are eligible to the society. 
Recognizing the value of keeping 
young people interested in patriotic 
affairs, the children of members are en- 


rolled in Sons and Daughters Colonies. 

The New England Women are 
justly proud of the bronze statue of the 
Pilgrim Maiden in Brewster Park, 
Plymouth, Mass., which they presented 
to the town in 1924. 

On May 2end, the society dedicated 
a bench of Vermont granite in front of 
the statue in honor of Mrs. Robert F. 
Cummings of Los Angeles and Mrs. 
Eugene J. Grant of Brooklyn, hon- 
orary presidents general, and the late 
Mrs. Richard Henry Greene of New 
York, past president. 

The society will take an active part 
in the coming observance of the 150th 
anniversary of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution of the United States by co- 
operating with the Sesquicentennial 
Commission in celebrations and the 
furtherance of a study of the history of 
the Constitution. The seventy-four 
colonies will observe the event by 
planting trees which will be marked 
with the insignia of the National Soci- 
ety and the names of the six signers of 
the Constitution from the New Eng- 
land states. 

The insignia of the society is inter- 
esting and symbolic. Six shields upon 
which appear the emblem from the 
coats-of-arms of the New England 
states are equally spaced on a gold 
circle. Connecticut is represented by 





Statue of the Pilgrim Maiden, by Henry H. Kitson, 

in Brewster Park, Plymouth, Massachusetts, pre- 

sented to the town by the National Society of New 
England Women in 1924 
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three intertwined grape vines; Massa- 
chusetts by the Indian chief, Massa- 
soit; Rhode Island, the anchor; Maine, 
the pine tree; New Hampshire, a ship; 
Vermont, the stag’s head. 

The society’s colors are red and 
white as the Mayflower sailed from 
England under the flag of St. George, 
white ground with a red cross. This 
flag, with the addition of the crowned 
monogram of the king, was used in 
1643 when the Colonies of Plymouth, 
Massachusetts Bay, Connecticut and 
New Haven formed an alliance under 
the name of the United Colonies of 
New England. 

Members of the society are inter- 
ested in the 125th anniversary of the 
Battle of Lake Erie to be celebrated in 
September 1938. The Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania, Colony has acquired and is re- 
storing the Perry Memorial House, for- 
merly known as the Dickson Tavern. 
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Thats a Fact 


(YANKEE will pay 25c for all acceptable N. E. facts —with proof) 
By CHESTER W. WALKER 


It’s July and that means blueberry 
pie time is at hand. And fingers will be 
flying the fastest down in Washington 
County, Maine, for it’s the largest blue 
berry producing section in the world. 

' ’ ’ 


Speaking of counties, Bristol County, 
Rhode Island, is the nation’s smallest, 
only twenty-four square miles lying in 


its borders. 
‘? 


Vermont points with pride — no, not 
to its stalwart Republicanism this time 
— to the fact that it shelters more cows 
per square mile than any other state 
in the Union. So Former 
Wilson asserts in an article extolling 
the advantages of the Green Mountain 
State. 


Governo! 


’ ' ’ 


What the 
weirdest burials on record took place 
at Westminster, Vt., June 16, 1765. A 
Thomas Chandler had been 
confined to the town jail for a small 
debt and died 
charge his obligation. At that time, 
Chandler's friends felt that to release 
the corpse would constitute aiding in 
an “escape” and this none of them 


was probably one of 


certain 


before he could dis- 


dared to do. The problem of providing 
their friend with a Christian burial be 
came more and more perplexing. At 
great length it was solved by burrow- 
ing a tunnel from the jail-yard to an 
adjoining cemetery. Chandler, in a 
rough coffin, was carried out through 
the tunnel and by this very pardonable 
evasion of the !aw, was given a resting 
place in consecrated ground. 


’ ’ ’ 


rine cock pheasants in the environs 
of Dover, N. 
deed. A reporter for the Dover Demo 
crat turned up with the tale that a bird 
of that 
miles. Nobody believed him, of course, 
until Conservation Officer Tuttle came 
to his rescue and declared that this 
particular pheasant frequently 
seen kiting along the highway on the 


H., are bold fellows in- 


breed had chased his car for 


was 


heels of some startled driver. 
' ' ’ 


Of course you'll get to Maine this 
summer! By all means go up to the St. 


Croix River and visit the island of 


many names, now known as the Isle of 
the Holy Cross. It’s had at least three 
other tags, in earlier days being called 
Jumping Island, Doche’s Island and 
Neutral Island. Three centuries and 
a quarter ago, Champlain paid a visit 
to the spot and there’s a monument to 
his memory on the island now. 


For many years an ancient stone 
marker that stands at Backus Corner, 
not far from Farmington Village, Me., 
has been the object of much dissension. 
rhis stone post marks the site of an 
old tavern. It is reported that on July 
th, 1838 there was an unusually hila 
rious Independence Day celebration 
there. A few days following, the granite 
post was erected, bearing the crudely 
carved representation of a decanter 
and a whisky glass, also the likeness of 
a spirited horse and below, the date, 
“1838, July 4”. Now and then the 
carvings are painted over by some foe 
of the foaming glass and the flowing 
bowl. However, some champion of con 
viviality always scrapes off the paint. 


' ’ ’ 


Ever see a town pound? ‘Ine Bay 
State has several, one of which, that at 
Dover, Mass., is appropriately tableted 
and kept in good order. But there's 
nary a critter in the old corral. 


’ ' ’ 


Here's a record to write home about 

students at Massachusetts State Col 
lege earned a total of fifty thousand 
dollars in the last college year. 


’ ’ ’ 


Ihe largest whale known to have 
been caught in New England's waters 
was 105 feet long, according to James 
Henry Blake of West Somerville, 
Mass., and Mr. Blake should know, be- 
cause he’s made a study of the mam 
mals for more than fifteen years. 


’ ’ ’ 


In Colonial days, the business of get- 
ting a blacksmith to take up his resi- 
dence in a town was as serious a matte 
as calling a minister. In 1674, the town 
of Wrentham, Mass., voted “To give 2 
acres of upland for the incoragement 
of such a man as may be approved of 
the calling of blacksmith”. 
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NAILS 


I, WAS PIRATE GOLD that de- 
cided us. There was some silly twaddle 
about tossing up a coin to decide 
whether we would “preserve” the old 
Barr mansion at Barrsdale in the 
Berkshires (it had a secret stairway 
and crystal chandeliers) or whether we 
would devote our energies to preserv- 
ing the old farm house that Pirate Sal 
was still supposed to haunt. The house 
stood in a lonely pasture surrounded 
by mosquito-infested bog whose treach- 
erous quicksands had swallowed many 
a straying pig. Some said the pirate 
gold was lost forever in the roiling 
quagmires. Others, and we cast our 
lot with these, still clung to the belief 
that glittering coins would someday 
be unearthed to the confoundment of 
the unbelievers. 

An advertisement in the Tribune 
had caught Bill’s eye, whose eye was 
looking to be caught. It was near the 
end of the school year when all young 
instructors, like Bill, were casting 
about for a summer residence — fur- 
nished and cheap, and away from this 
darned campus and its empty-headed 
studes. 

“Mary, how would you like to be a 
Preserver of an Early American 
Abode?” 

“I'd love it. What is it?” 

By the very wording of the advertise- 
ment, an air of spare-no-expense- 
in-this-matter-of-vital-importance, we 
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By DEBORAH WHITAKER 


knew that the secretary of the Associa- 
tion for the Preservation of Early 
American Abodes was an old crumpet 
with ancestors and warming pans and 
a devout respect for hand-forged nails 
and HL hinges and a secret belief that 
the royal family all took passage on the 
first Mayflower. 

Mr. J. Watts Moody was seeking 
several well-educated couples of unim- 
peachable character and unassailable 
references, who would appreciate the 
privilege of spending a summer as 
caretakers of an Early American 
Abode, surrounded by authentic an- 
tiques and an aroma of dank soot, 
musty feather-filled ticks and nesting 
mice. (The last three we discovered 
for ourselves. Someone had said that 
if you put an old New England house 
down in the middle of anywhere else, 
it could be recognized in one sniff. 
This was that kind of a house!) Mr. 
Moody, as secretary of the association 
for the P. of E.A.A.’s would examine 
the applicants and their references at 
the association’s offices. 

“We'll get there early,” said Bill. 

“And we'll be very, very earnest,” 
said I, pirouetting. 

He was a solemn little man, this J. 
Watts Moody. His right hand con- 
stantly hovered over his bald pate as 
though he would smooth down stray 
locks, and then his fingers — embar- 
rassed with the lack of material — 





fluttered quickly back to the desk to 
pick up and put down the quill pen, 
adjust the sand shaker that he used to 
blot his Spencerian signature. He was 
delighted with our puritanical (and 
carefully culled!) references, and he of- 
fered us our choice of several venerable 
abodes. 

And so it was that on the twentieth 
day of June we arrived in Mint Village 
with the exciting prospect of possible 
buried treasure in the offing. 

Our duties, as explained to us, were 
to live neatly (no curlpapers, slacks 
or chewing gum); to arrange our time 
so that on certain days and hours Pi- 
rate Sal’s could be on exhibition to any 
of the general public who would pay 
two bits to hear a young instructor o1 
his wife spiel, and to guard — with 
our lives if need be—the what-not or- 
naments, the Jersey salts and the nee- 
dlepoint pincushions. The fees were 
to be divided equally between the so- 
ciety and the caretakers, and we would 
be expected to care for minor repairs, 
handy-man style, and provide our own 
living. It wouldn’t be exactly a lucra- 
tive summer, but it would be crammed 
with suspense. 

Pirate Sal’s house was on the out- 
skirts of Mint Village, and Mint Vil- 
lage was in its turn on the outskirts of 
the town of Prescott, so we were iso- 
lated, indeed. However, a state road 
ran by the pasture that was the front 
lawn, and there was a dignified sign 
calling the tourist’s attention to the 
historic farm house that was now an 
authentic Early American Abode. 
There was a winding lane through the 
pasture to the house. The lane wound, 
mostly because there were deep holes 
dug under every rock or bush by hope- 
ful treasure seekers. 

“What a place for a terrier!” Bill 
unleashed Boston Beans and let him 
go to it. We decided that it was only 
good business to keep him in bones, 
hoping that he would dig a hole and, 
just like that, there would be the treas- 
ure! 

The grounds were conspicuously un- 
landscaped. There were a few spindly 
looking trees, nothing you could hide 
behind though, and probably they 
weren't there fifty years before. Scrub 
oak, juniper and thistles were all that 
met the eye. Around the pasture there 
was a closely meshed fence, glistening 
in its newness. We had the Society to 
thank for that. Its purpose, to keep 
Boston Beans and all animal and hu- 
man life from being sucked into the 
treacherous quicksands of the bog that 
surrounds the place. 
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That bog was scary. Of course, one 
of the first things we did was explore 
it. From the edges. We shut Boston 
Beans in the house and climbed the 
fence. Standing at a great distance from 
a mean looking spot, Bill heaved a 
rock into its middle. It hit the center 
about as any rock would do on ordi- 
nary ground —and then, before our 
eyes, it began to sink. It was a sizeable 
rock, and it was two or three minutes 
before it disappeared. And then I 
screamed. Bill was in over his oxfords! 
Oh, of course he got out. But that 
whole place was crawling! We warned 
the Tourists with stern authentic voice. 

The house was rather an individual 
style, with a captain's walk on the roof, 
around the huge central chimney. It 
was a squarish house with low open 
sheds angling off at the rear. The first 
thing we did was fling open the win- 
dows and start fires in all the fireplaces. 
Once it was well aired we began to fall 
in love with the place. The wall sten- 
cilings were delightful and the rubbed 
pine panelings made us long to get a 
crowbar and look behind them. Mr. 
Moody had warned us that every 
board had been removed and all walls 
pounded by expert treasure hunters 
employed by the society. 

Here is something of the history of 
the place, choice excerpts from our 
spiel. Imagine yourself a two-bit Tour- 
ist. 

“Why Archelaus Liberty, as daring 
a pirate as ever sailed the high seas, 
chose to build his home in the, at that 
time, busy little town of Mint Village, 
has never been determined. Suffice it 
to say that in 1740 this house was 
erected by him and occupied by him 
alone for about forty years. In his se- 
nility a very young grand niece came 
to care for him, and at his death she 
acquired a part at least of the fear and 
dread which the townspeople had fon 
the retired pirate. She was known as 
Pirate Sal. 

“Pirate Sal lived alone until her 
death. She was said to be one hundred 
years old at the time of her unnatural 
decease in the year 1870. This seems 
possible because she is known to have 
cared for the hermit during the yea 
1780. Her name, in childish print, is 
burned into the paneling, as you see 
there, with that date beneath it.”” Dur- 
ing this part of the spiel we stand with 
our hands crossed over our tummies, 
gazing benignly at the fidgeting ‘Tour- 
ist. 

Then we bring out our guns and 
confound them with the idea that dur- 
ing her long and apparently idle life 
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she lived on pirate gold. Samples of 
which you see in the case behind you. 
“Her reputation as a witch came ap- 
parently from the fact that she was 
never known to have more than six 
gold coins in her possession at once. 
Her simple needs she gratified at the 
village store, and it is said that when 
she entered its portals, the cracker bar- 
rels and upturned kegs soon emptied 
of their checker players and loiterers. 
“Her poke, which you see in the case, 
is made of soft leather, long and nar- 
row with a bored coin to close its 
throat. It was slipped through her belt 
much as a handkerchief, and many are 
the legends concerning it. One story 
is that a certain villager saw the magic 
poke doubling or creating coins. He 
said that she never spent but five coins, 
the sixth divided itself into five others, 
much as the loaves and the fishes. 
Other legends are that the old woman 
could make herself transparent and dig 
up portions of her treasure. Many dar- 
ing men braved the evil eye to spy a 
shovel turning dirt in the light of the 
moon.” Now we have the restless Tour- 
ist’s attention. 
pirate gold — 
“Sarah Liberty, known as Pirate Sal 
— although to our knowledge she had 
never been to sea, was murdered in the 


year 1870.” Here we let our voice go 


Magic — witchery — 





SEASCAPE or SKI CAPE? 
Miss MARGARETTE Hines, whose Blue 
Brown Shop at Northampton be 
comes the Blue Brown Shop at Cen- 
terville on Cape Cod in the summer 
months, is opening the Cape Cod 
Sand and Pine Needle Ski School on 
the Fourth of July week-end for 
guests of her Log Lodge and “Every- 
thing Lovely” summer places. Sand 
skiing on 80 acres of dunes on Barn- 
stable’s Sandy Neck, and pine needle 
skiing on both natural and specially 
constructed slopes on Shoot Flying 
Hill in Barnstable, under direction 
of a Norwegian ski pro, who has 
O.K.’d both sites, will be the at- 
tractions. 











lugubrious — ‘we-know-something-but 
we-won't-tell’ fashion. “She was dis- 
covered by the store keeper, the doctor 
and the minister. She had been hit on 
the back of the head as she opened the 
shed door. Probably a person or per- 
sons had hidden behind a tool cup- 
board, and with a daring that might 
have been imbibed from a bottle, she 
was killed, and the house ransacked. 
Later, lacking heirs, the house was sold 


for taxes, but stood idle for many years 
because of its evil background. Finally 
a man with a large family rented it, 
without knowing its history. A younger 
child was lost in the bog, and his wife 
claimed to see a diaphanous (trans- 
parent to you, but this is Bostonese) 
figure, holding its head in both hands 
as though in pain or grief. The wife 
was so depressed by the one and so 
frightened by the other that they will- 
ingly forfeited a year’s rental fee and 
left with despatch.” 

Right here the Tourist interrupts us 
and wants to know if we have Seen 
Anything? We equivocate and let it be 
known that while we haven't actually 
seen anything, we have felt a presence. 
That seems to satisfy, and leaves them 
ogle-eyed. 

Then we show them Captain Lib- 
erty’s hobby. Nails. Thousands of nails. 
The long open sheds are studded with 
hand-forged nails, sometimes in pat- 
terns, sometimes not. There are all the 
signs of the horoscope outlined with 
nails. In one of the sheds is the forge 
where they were made. The attic ceil- 
ing and walls are nail-covered. Even in 
the cellar there are nails — and here 
they are just hit-or-miss fashion, but 
plenty of them. It isn’t possible to lay 
one’s hand down — or up, flat against 
the ceiling. They are all pounded in 
about two-thirds of their length, leav- 
ing about an inch showing. The nails 
convince everyone that he was crazy, 
and that was why he built his house in 
the worst location in Mint Village. 


We dug. Oh, yes, we admit it. Bill 
had the marvelous idea that the signs 
of the Zodiac that were outlined with 
nails on the wails of the wood shed, 
might point the way to treasure. And 
so, on starbright nights, you would see 
Bill sitting on a rock, star-gazing. He 
sent back to the college for books on 
astronomy, navigation and sea lore, 
and thus he spent his summer, or the 
first part of it, ‘twixt digging hit-or- 
miss, and trying to figure out those 
crazy signs. 

Because of Bill's preoccupation with 
astronomical data, I was the handy- 
man about the place, and I did most of 
the spieling. Bill claimed the Tourist 
genus was too closely related to the 
Student group for his liking. 

A brick was loose just over the top 
piece or whatever you call it of the 
dining room fireplace. It hung there 
like a loose tooth, and after umpteen 
tourists had picked it out and put it 
back (with a silly look on their faces!) 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Leonard Mersky 


THE RESCUE OF SHIP’S KNEE 


It took more than a depression to make ‘ a hell of 


a hole’’ out of this Downeast fishing village 


B, 1927 OUR NEIGHBORHOOD 
on the Maine Coast had become im- 
possible. It was no sudden, recent 
change. Far from it. 

Our friends pleaded: “You won't 
stay here! It isn’t safe!” This was a 
polite negative reference to the 
thieves and brawlers on one side and 
the manufacturing-bootlegger, the 
automobile graveyard and the liquor 
smuggler on the other. 

The painter who had painted for 
my father for twenty-five years was 
honest and blunt: “Of course, you 


By BUEL BABB 


can do as you like, but you're foolish 
to buy the best for a house over there. 
Why don’t you let me spread on a 
medium paint, sell to the first smug- 
gler that comes along—that big shot 
that’s backing La Roque is looking 
for another drop—and buy yourself a 
house in town?” 

By this time our house on the bay, 
along with the other stately houses of 
the sea captains and shipbuilders, 
which had comprised the first, and for 
fifty years the only, part of town, was 
now no longer part of the town. The 





shipyards, stores, the railroad station 
and even the post office had gone. 
Our house was the only one in the 
entire vicinity in the hands of the 
original owners. The other old fami- 
lies, including our relatives, had sold 
out long ago. 

We kept ours because we could 
not sell. The smuggler could use our 
rock-bound shore with its deep water 
frontage without buying it, and had 
long done so. We just left in disgust 
and went to buy a house in the met- 
ropolitan area of New York. 

We moved in with our heirlooms, 
and were even more gratified with 
our new environment than we had 
anticipated. It gave zest just to live in 
such a landscaped, elect and, withal, 
still climbing community. That was 
the best of it: no more decadence. 
What if these people were for the 
most part hard on the make? Their 
houses, hedges and gardens were 
sprucely kept. Even the dogs strain- 
ing at the leashes of butlers and 
house-maids: were in their socially 
proper places—like the grass. For the 
lawns were a particular joy to one 
who had had to watch his neighbors’ 
lawns revert to hayfields, and grass 
spring up in the middle of a once 
aristocratic thoroughfare. The trans- 
planted, century-old elms, artificially 
nourished and surgically preserved, 
lent a mellow grace to new proper- 
ties. After all, there was much to be 
said for the “nouveaux”; they put on 
an excellent front, and their front was 
a calculable cash boon to the utter- 
most householder. 

Thus I argued sagely in 1927 in 
this improvised countryside of city 
schools, city water, sewage and gar- 
bage disposal. Lastly, if one ever 
wanted to sell, here was a “village” 
zoned and restricted by ordinance, 
reinforced against deterioration by 
the natural advantage of beautiful 
waterfront on the Sound. In fact, 
now that we had left our ancestral 
home we were amazed that we had 
stood the decadence of our neighbor- 
hood on the Maine coast as long as 
we had, and started referring to it as 
“a hell of a hole.” 

This hell of a hole, however, had 
something: it was by the weather 
bureau one of the coolest spots in the 
U. S. A.—something we had under- 
rated until we lived through our first 
heat wave. Then we admitted that we 
were not acclimated. At first play- 
fully, and then earnestly, we began to 
refer to the furniture still left in the 
old homestead. The attic and the up- 
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stairs woodshed were filled with the 
discard of five generations. We had to 
pay the taxes on the place anyhow till 
we sold it, and we might as well make 
use of it. 

So we did. 

When we arrived to re-open our 
house for the summer we were 
amazed to learn that a man from the 
tropics had bought my great-great- 
grandfather’s house and waterfront 
adjoining ours as a manorial retreat 
for his declining years. We felt sorry 
for him, with no idea of what he was 
getting into. It just showed how one 
could be deceived by appearances! He 
thought of it probably as a neighbor- 
hood of estates, hopelessly frayed in 
their gentility, but, like ours of which 
the cagey retired minister who was 
also the real estate agent had doubt- 
less made the most, in highly repu- 
table hands. 

The following summer we again 
returned to our homestead, Ship’s 
Knee, having had no offer for it, and 
were pleased to find that a sportsman 
had bought one of the smaller de- 
funct houses on the bay for a duck 
shooting lodge. Sportsmen could ig- 
nore neighborhood! The duck hunt- 
ing was of the best on the Atlantic 
seaboard. That explained that. The 
next season, however, the sportsman 
used the old brick house as a summer 
home, brought skilled workmen from 
far and near to restore it, and built a 
guest house. 

That same year, also, a judge bought 
a particularly pleasing colonial house 
with a graceful fan light. The house 
sat high, with a magnificent view over 
the river and bay, and was shaded in 
summer by six ancient elms. The 
house was abandoned, and he bought 
it for a modest sum. The new owner 
shingled, painted and restored, and 
announced that he would stay there 
summers for the present and retire 
there later. He was a bird lover with 
a pair of binoculars, and in his peer- 
ing for great blue heron he had seen 
the stealthy comings and goings of 
smugglers. This, however, we were 
glad to find, only added attractive 
local color and fired the good judge's 
enthusiasm further. We _ privately 
hoped that he would react as chari- 
tably toward the rest of the local color 
which was still there. Obviously, four 
summer residences scattered on a 
promontory, did not transform the 
ruined district, nor disturb the activ- 
ities of the squatters hibernating in 
the ells of the decayed mansions. 

Two eyesores still blighted our 
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immediate neighborhood. One was 
the historic manor house next door. 
Built before the Revolution, with 
magnificent pine paneling, it had 
sheltered in succession representatives 
of His Majesty’s Government, Revo- 
lutionary General Knox, Daniel 
Webster, governors and officers of 
visiting men-of-war. The house was 
originally owned by a branch of our 
family. In my time it had been used 
as a summer boarding house; a stock- 
yard—because of its shipping facili- 
ties and extensive stables; a hang-out 
for a family of beach-combers, berry 
pickers and thieves; and, after their 
arrest and imprisonment, a hang-out 
for a “triangle” whose quarrels and 
reconciliations were neighborhood 
business. For a year now the house 
had been empty. 

The second eyesore was the old 
property on the other side of our 
tropical neighbor, the dilapidated 
house with the automobile graveyard 
out front, and stills out back. The 
proprietors were not married, but 
children were born to them in mathe- 
matical, if not orderly, progression. 
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J.J. Lankes 
WINDY HILLTOP 


It was small wonder, therefore, that 
we had left the neighborhood under 
pressure of social compulsion. Pub- 
lic opinion, however, approved of our 
return as “summer people’. By a so- 
cial sleight-of-hand, the judge, the 
sportsman and the tropical planta- 
tion owner, like the notables in the 
advertisements for cigarettes and 
tooth paste, had affixed the seal of so- 
cial approval to our taste in homes, 


by their own choice. Also, there was 
an economic distinction between us- 
ing a house as an all-year home be- 
cause you have no other, and using it 
as your chosen summer seat. 

Then the depression deepened. 
Unthinkable to relate, all was not 
well in our model, decay-proof town 
on Long Island Sound. At first I had 
realized this because the new and so 
recently prosperous community did 
not yet show any sign of its distress. 
The sound business men who made 
up the “village”, had resources, and 
during the first stage of the depres- 
sion, as it turned out, were living on 
them. It was particularly hard for me 
to realize that I must again face the 
identical falling real estate values 
which had dogged us for three gen- 
erations in our old seaport. But by 
1932-33 real estate values in this hot- 
house community had fallen unbe- 
lievably. Our neighborhood was de- 
serted. Empty houses and “For Rent” 
and “For Sale” signs were to be seen 
everywhere. 

Foreclosures rained about us. In 
the “village” there were fourteen sui- 
cides. Had we deserted our ancient 
family abode because of its morgue- 
like atmosphere? Had we winnowed 
this suburb out because of its solid, 
sound, “coming” aspect? How strange 
it seemed, and true. In the sight of 
heaven we were now loaded with not 
one but two pieces of real estate 
frozen to icebergs. 

The one possible consolation was 
that we had more confidence in the 
port founded by our ancestors, which 
had taken sixty years to demolish in- 
stead of a biblical seven days. We con- 
sequently gave up trying to sell Ship’s 
Knee, and kept it as an anchorage in 
a swiftly shifting world. 


When we approached the dilapi- 
dated house with the automobile grave 
yard, we looked for the annual new 
baby sunning himself. But only two 
cars appeared, feverish repairs were 
going on, and there stood an already 
squared-up, trim, painted house. 

The almost magic change from 
hopeless decay to pristine glory 
spurred us to see if we could make 
some wealthy friend see the possibili- 
ties in the eyesore on the other side 
of us. The house could be bought for 
a fraction of the worth of the fire- 
places and paneling alone. We were 
as zealous as real estate agents in 
showing this bargain. But the house 
was much larger than the one bought 

(Continued on page 34) 














GUTS 


By JAMES W. HARVEY 


My FATHER was a lumber- 


man, and before him, his father was a 
lumberman. Their activities left a trail 
of lumber operations from River De 
Loup, Canada, to the capital of 
Maine. Naturally, these men were 
familiar with bateaus and canoes. 

When I was nineteen, having ac- 
quired experience in the art of camp- 
ing and canoeing, I was chosen as guide 
and counselor for a canoe trip to be un- 
dertaken by a group of twelve boys. 
The day before the trip, my Uncle and 
his head counselor went over the trip 
with me; it was known to us as the 
Androscoggin trip. I was cautioned 
particularly about the Center Bridge 
Rapids, some fifteen miles above the 
town of Lewiston, Maine, the perils of 
which were more than well known. 

Next morning the canoes were 
loaded onto the hay rack which was to 
transport us to one of the upper lakes, 
the starting point. From this point the 
trip extends down through lakes to the 
Androscoggin River, to Merrymeeting 
Bay, where the Androscoggin meets the 
ocean, up the Kennebec River, to 
Gardiner, through Cobbossee Lake, up 
Annabessacook Lake, and finally into 
our own home Lake Maranacook, —a 
distance of 150 miles. 

The first two days were spent in the 
usual fashion, paddling along with a 
stop here and there to fish, swim, pre- 
pare and consume the customary 
amount of bean hole beans, hot bis- 
cuits and pancakes. The second night 


_ a . 
Museum of Art, New York 


~~ _ 
Courtesy, Metropolitan 


we made camp at the lower end of An- 
droscoggin Lake, and we were treated 
to thunder, lightning, rain, of the 
earth-rocking variety. As a reward the 
morning broke, one of those quiet, 
beautiful August days. 

Starting out with my canoe in the 
lead, we covered the remaining three 
miles through Androscoggin Stream 
into the Androscoggin River. We soon 
noticed the swollen condition of the 
Stream, and the current made fast go- 
ing to the main river. We had no sooner 
reached the River than my mind re- 
verted to the Center Bridge Rapids. It 
was then that I recalled hearing about 
the two Bates College boys who had 
lost their lives in a spectacular attempt 
to shoot these rapids, with the promise 
of a large reward if successful. I also 
pictured what a mill race the night's 
heavy rain would have made of the 
usually howling torrent. I called all six 
canoes into a huddle, giving each 
junior counselor (one in each canoe) 
instructions to follow my canoe at 
about two hundred yards, and to be 
ready to head for shore at my signal. I 
also explained the very good reason fon 
this procedure. 

I knew the Rapids to be about six 
miles below the point where we entered 
the River. I kept careful track of our 
paddling time and did my best to cal- 
culate the distance covered. With a per- 
ceptible current the canoes glided 
along easily. I was not far wrong in my 
estimate; but I was completely sur- 
prised by a bridge in the foreground, — 
not a ripple in sight, just a normal 
looking old-fashioned covered bridge, 
no rough water which you would ex- 
pect to see in approaching rapids. The 
River narrowing up to the bridge with- 


‘‘White Water’ reproduced from a painting by 
Winslow Homer 


out any perceptible distinct shore line, 
seemed most peculiar to me. Suddenly 
with no warning, I was looking over a 
crest into the seething, foaming rapids 
of Center Bridge, rapids bespecked 
with ugly tops of jagged rocks. On 
either side of the foaming center crest, 
these rocks beckoned to us. The narrow 
gulch and pitch in the river bed formed 
a channel between the rocks, much too 
narrow to negotiate in anything larger 
than a pea pod. 

While all this flashed across my 
vision, I thought of those canoes be- 
hind filled with laughing, care-free 
lads. I signalled and yelled to the lead 
canoe to paddle for shore. 

My next concern was for George, 
thirteen years old, in the bow of my 
canoe. A finer specimen of boyhood 
never bent a spruce paddle. When he 
heard me yelling, he shouted “What's 
the idea?” (His inexperience had pre- 
vented him from realizing the dangei 
before us.) I yelled to him: “Paddle, for 
God's sake, toward shore.” I saw the 
others digging their paddles into the 
current to make for shore. As I knew 
they were safe, and as we were putting 
every ounce of strength into our pad- 
dles, it suddenly dawned on me that 
we were not going to reach shore before 
being pulled into those roaring, ever- 
sucking rapids. 

It was up to us to battle with what 
seemed like sure death. Down the 
center in the deepest water was our 
only chance. I yelled to George to back 
water and shifted my paddle to do the 
same, thereby saving all forward speed 
possible until we could head into the 
center crest. 

I next yelled: “Be quick to do what 
I say.” 

“O.K.” yelled George. 

And in that “O.K.” was a mixture of 
terror and boyish determination. That 
kid was game to the core! 

When we hit that center crest, we 
were traveling the fastest, as well as 
perhaps the last, we would ever travel 
on water without propulsion. I di- 
rected George to take in his paddle 
and to hug to the bottom of the canoe. 
The main thing was to keep the canoe 
headed straight down with the current. 
One turn sidewise or miscalculation 
would spell disaster. 

I was on my knees, bobbing and div- 
ing, the white water splashing in over 
the sides of the duffel-laden canoe. 
Suddenly a flat ledge-like rock came 


(Continued on page 42) 
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FF. W.P. Tolman 


MY SPECIAL WEAKNESS 


It takes an auction to bring it on 


] AM ONE of those people 
whose sales-resistance is little less than 
adamantine. With the itinerants who 
call at my door and proffer hairbrushes 
and cosmetics I am polite but unbudg- 
ably firm; no automobile salesman has 
ever sold me a car; life-insurance agents 
talk themselves hoarse and go away de- 
feated; street-vendors find me utterly 
impregnable. There is but one kind of 
blandishment to which my immunity 
does not extend. Should I live ninety 
years, I shall no doubt always go on, 
year in and year out, succumbing to it. 
It is a very special kind of blandish- 
ment. It appears in our County weekly, 
and generally runs: “The undersigned 
Ezekiel Churchill will sell at public 
auction, at his farm three miles down 
Loggers’ Lane from the white school- 
house, on March 17th at 10 A.M. sharp, 
the following: 17 head of Guernsey cat- 
tle, 4 farm horses, a threshing-machine, 
spades, forks, rakes, knives and other 
tools, a spool bed, fifteen chairs, car- 
pets, rugs, pictures and other articles 
too numerous to mention.” I italicize 
the part wherein my special Satan 
dwells. 

The chronic drunkard, one hears, 
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By ALAN DEVOE 


can always find some good excuse for 
taking a drink. And I, quite as helpless 
and hopeless an addict in my fashion, 
can always find a good excuse for at- 
tending a country auction. 

“Suppose,” I say, looking as shrewd 
as possible, “Suppose there is some- 
thing very fine among those ‘other 
articles too numerous to mention’ and 
suppose, by not attending the auction, 
we miss it. Could we ever forgive our- 
selves?” It always works. Or at any rate, 
we always go to the auction. Both of us 
know perfectly well, of course, that the 
result would have been the same had 
I said nothing. But all addicts take a 
certain pleasure in rationalizing their 
addictions. Rare indeed is the fellow 
who says: “Now I am going to drink a 
cocktail because my system yearns for 
gin.” No no; he says: “By George, I've 
just realized that this is Armistice 
Day!” (Or the anniversary of Keats’ 
death, or the Feast of St. Dagobert, on 
the eve of Mother’s Day). “We must 
have a drink on that!” 

I am now admitting for the first time 
in my life (and only under this cow- 
ardly cloak of print) that I go to coun- 
try auctions simply because I love 


them. I love them as the incurably mili- 
tary love the sound of bugles. From the 
moment when the first heralding ap- 
pears in our county weekly I am, 
frankly, a-quiver. I begin to smell in 
fancy that incomparable odor which 
can emanate only from the interior re- 
cesses of a very old barn, and I begin to 
have, for the thousandth time, visions 
of trunkfuls of original George Wash- 
ington letters selling for eighty cents. 
Disappointments repeated a thousand 
times can never dim these ecstatic 
hopes or lessen the delight in these an- 
ticipatory daydreams. 

I love the look of a country auction 
as you approach the site of it, especially 
in winter. The crowds of. farmers, in 
their fur caps and long fur carriage- 
coats, stamping their feet and blowing 
on their fingers . . . smoke curling 
from the farmhouse chimney in the 
frosty ait . the red barns, capped 
with snow, and standing all askew with 
the weight of their years. I have seen it 
a hundred times, and marvelled as 
often at the Currier & Ives quality in 
it. Only the sleighs are missing, and the 
jingle of their bells. 

Your house and my house are not 
very interesting places, perhaps, but an 
old farmhouse that is being auctioned 
is a palace of wonders. I can imagine 
quite well, I think, how Dr. Beebe feels 
as he steps into the bathysphere and 
prepares to descend into enchanted 
realms, for I have had a kindred feeling 
on stepping over the threshold of an 
old country homestead when the red 
flag is being flown. Dr. Beebe may have 
his strange and multi-colored fishes, his 
curious and fascinating eels; I have the 
ecstasy of pulling out old dresser- 
drawers and finding newspapers dated 
April 20, 1865; the thrill of discover- 





Paul Hawthorne 


Long before the camera’s birth 
Let the people see the earth 
Two men gave this work their lives 
Mr. Currier, Mr. Ives 
— F. Whiting Hatch 





ing, in the black crannies of a closet, 
a pile of old cross-cornered picture- 
frames. 

The atmosphere of auctions, of 
course, breeds a special kind of insan- 
ity. This fact is well known, and has so 
often been made the subject of remark 
that we need not dwell on it here. But 
it is, I claim, a joyous and salutary sort 
of insanity. 

“What!” roars the brass-gong voice 
of the auctioneer, “This beautiful old 
parlor chair going for only one dollar? 
Why, folks, one dollar wouldn’t pay 
for the paint on this-here chair. Come 
on now, who'll say a dollar and a 
quarter?” 

The answer being, of course, that J 
will. And I do. I shout it out proudly, 
combatively. I am filled with a great 
lust for that old parlor chair, a passion 
of acquisitiveness. It matters not that 
my small house is already so over- 
stocked with chairs that we have to 
keep some of them in the cellar. It 
matters not that I shall have to hire a 
truckman to take the chair home for 
me. Nothing matters. I am temporarily 
delirious with the heady scent of old 
horse-hair. 

“Sold to Sarah Upton!” cries the 
voice. I have lost out, and am abruptly 
filled with a great relief. I didn’t really 
want that chair anyway. But now this 
next item. ... And I am elbowing 





“A dollar!” I cry. ““T'wo dollars! Five!” 

I have said that I think auction- 
dementia is a joyous and salutary kind 
of insanity. I have never yet found, on 
looking over one of my auction-ac- 
quired bales of ancient volumes, a first 
edition of Uncle Tom’s Cabin nor yet 
of Tamerlane. But likewise I have 
never failed to get at least my money's 
worth of fun out of poring over my 
acquisitions, and I have also managed 
to add to my library certain singular 
volumes which I am sure could never 
have been procured in any other way. 
They are unlike anything that I am 
accustomed to see on_ booksellers’ 
shelves, and, for all that they are 
neither Poes nor Melvilles, they do 
have a certain homely flavor uniquely 
their own. One title, I fancy, will 
suffice. It is a nobly bound affair and I 
got it only last week. It is called “Essays 
On Manure.” 

My farmer neighbors have long de- 
rived much merriment from my auc- 
tion-addiction, and have been hugely 
entertained to see me traipsing home 
with my arms full of mouldering 








my way forward through the crowd, | 
and craning my neck to get a better | 


look at it (gilt-faced clock, surmounted | 


by imitation alabaster cherubim) and 
hoarsely shouting “Three dollars!” 

I never achieve to absolute insanity 
in the matter of old furniture. Some- 
how I always manage to stop, in my 
bidding, just short of the Dementia 
Zone. It is only when old books are of- 


fered that I actually go off my head en- | 


tirely and become a public spectacle. 
In my ordinary everyday life I am, to 


be sure, an unflaggingly zealous book- | 
man, but I can generally contrive to | 


keep my acquisitiveness decently under 
control. Not so at country auctions. 
Since I am being so revelatory and 
forthright about this whole thing I 
may as well confess that when, in the 
musty quietude of an old farmhouse, I 
hear the voice of an auctioneer cry 
“One trunkful of miscellaneous old 
books! What am I offered to start it, 


folks?” I invariably go, quite simply, | 
crazy. Feverish thoughts of first edi- | 


tions of Uncle Tom’s Cabin and Moby 
Dick and Tamerlane race preposter- 
ously through my mind. The power of 
reason is gone . . . dispelled when I 


catch my first whiff of mouldy morocco. | 
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THAYER-DIGGERY STORE in SANFORD, MAINE is 
widely known as ‘PALM BEACH STORE No. 1 of AMERICA” 
Sanford, Maine, is internationally known as 


The Home of The Palm Beach Mills 
and the Goodall-Sanford Industries 


At THAYER-DIGGERY’S you will find at all times a 
Most EXTENSIVE AND COMPLETE LINE of 


Palm Beach Suits 


for MEN, WOMEN and BOYS 
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quartos and folios. They would never 
succumb to such foolishment; they at- 
tend auctions solely for the matter-of- 
fact purpose of picking up bargain 
cows or hay-forks or other useful ob- 
jects. I have always felt a little shamed 
on this account . . . until, that is, this 
afternoon. This afternoon that stolid 
chicken-farmer who lives to the south 
of me, and who has always been one of 
the most derisive critics of my weak- 
ness, attended an auction which I, 
by force of circumstances, was forced 
to miss. I halted him as he passed 
my house on his homeward way and 
asked him what purchases he had 
made. 

“Hen-coops,” he said, and indicated 
several such, strapped to the running- 
board of his car. 

I did a wicked thing. I leaned over 
very quickly and whisked up the lid of 
the rumble-seat. Then I looked my 
friend sternly in the eye, and he averted 
his glance and commenced a low 
apologetic mumbling. In the rumble 
seat were a gilded iron urn and a 
cracked aquarium. 
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New England’s Only ‘Taxless ‘Town 


A: THE ENTRANCE TO CRAW- 
FORD NOTCH, as you approach it from 
the south, is the only taxless town in 
New England. Motorists who wind 
along through Hart’s Location in the 
White Mountains enter the dream of 
the overburdened taxpayer. There is 
not a tax in sight. Mt. Crawford and 
Iron Mountain rise before you, the 
lively little Saco River, bucking stones 
in its course, runs merrily at your side 
— and the tax collector is not. 
Crawford Notch is a perfect site for 
this goth century marvel — that portion 
of New Hampshire has always had a 
picturesque history. Indians believed 
it was a hell-hole of devils and never 
went near it — they looked down on it 
fearfully from Mt. Washington which, 
like Olympus, was the home of their 
gods. For years the mountains were be- 
lieved to be impassable at this point, 
and when some lost hunters started a 
rumor that there might be a pass, the 
Governor of New Hampshire offered a 
prize to any man who would find it 
and ride through it. A rider took him 
up and started out with a barrel of 
rum as a gift for the Governor. The 
rider and the horse finally reached 
Portsmouth, but the Governor's rum 
had disappeared on the way. 
Somebody told King George III that 
the White Mountains needed to be 
colonized, so he tactfully deeded a 
good-sized patch of the Notch to an un- 
fortunate officer as a reward for mili- 
tary services. The officer looked over 
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By L. H. ARMSTRONG 


the Notch with a lustreless eye and 
offered to sell it for ten cents an acre 
to anyone who would help build a road 
through it. 

Nobody showed much enthusiasm, 
and the real history of the Notch did 
not begin until Abel Crawford, now 
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DESIGN 
COMPETITION 
for a 


CEMETERY MEMORIAL 
OF MODERATE COST 


The problem is a cemetery me- 
morial of moderate cost. The pur- 
pose of the contest is to interest 
the design talent of the nation in 
the artistic possibilities of memo- 
rial art and to forward the move- 
ment toward symbolical and 
creative design in cemetery me- 
morials. 

The Contest closes September 
1, 1937. Prizes totalling $1,000 
will be awarded by a jury to be 
appointed by the National Alli- 
ance for Art in Industry, The 
Society of Memorial Designers 
and Draftsmen, The Memorial 
Extension Commission, The Me- 
morial Craftsmen of America and 
the Barre Granite Association. 

A book of rules for the contest 
will be mailed upon request from 
The Barre Granite Association, 
Inc., Barre, Vermont. 
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known as the Patriarch of the Hills, 
chopped himself a home out of the 
wilderness. One anecdote will show 
what kind of a man Abel Crawford was 
— he was the first man, Indian or white, 
to ride a horse to the top of Mt. Wash- 
ington, and he did this when he was 
seventy-five years old. When he wanted 
a roadway he got it — the state ran a 
lottery for him, raised $40,000, built 
him fifteen miles of fine road and has 
maintained it ever since. Crawford is 
buried on Hart’s Location in the mid- 
dle of the taxless township. There isn’t 
a word of eulogy on his tombstone: 


Hon. Abel Crawford 
Died 
July 15, 1851 
Aet. 85 yrs. 


The hills and the river and the fields 
are his monument. 

The land Crawford owned has never 
been sold — it passed to a friend of his, 
Dr. Samuel A. Bemis, a Boston dentist, 
who built himself a stone house and 
settled there, keeping his dentist chair 
as a souvenir in the parlor. From him 
the land went to the Morey family who 
own the stone house today and have 
turned it into an inn. The dentist chair 
went to a museum. 

The reason the town has no tax is 
because its income is greater than its 
output. It doesn’t need a tax. The Saco, 
the road and the Boston & Maine run 
cheerily along side by side, and the 
railroad supports the town. Eighteen 
miles of it run through Hart’s Loca- 
tion and as the official population of 
Hart's Location is about 35 souls and 
there is no school, this revenue more 
than pays expenses. The relation be- 
tween the town and the railroad is so 
friendly that when Mrs. Florence 
Morey, the town clerk, asked for a new 
station the Boston & Maine said, al- 
though they couldn't afford it at the 
moment, if Mrs. Morey — who also 
runs the Inn—would let the pas- 
sengers sit in her living room (which 
might be a good thing for her in a 
business way) the trains would wait 
three minutes at the station for them 
to walk down the hill. Mrs. Morey 
couldn't quite see this, but relations 
are still friendly. 

The town officials are a thrifty lot 
who don’t run up bills or pay them- 
selves much salary and are proud of 
their town, their history, their hills, 
the river and the inn. The town valua- 
tion is $66,560, and no one in Hart's 
Location has ever been on relief. It all 
sounds pretty ideal. 














A red-blaoded 
YANKEE THEATRE 


announces the schedule for its 
fourth summer season — 


PETERBOROUGH 
PLAYERS 


Summer Theatre 


STEARNS FARM 
PETERBOROUGH, N. H. 


| 
| 
! wk we * 
| JUNE 29 thru JULY 3 
The Guardsman 
JULY 13 thru JULY 17 
Candida 
JULY 27 thru JULY 31 
Hotel Universe 
AUGUST 10 thru AUGUST 14 
She Stoops to Conquer 


AUGUST 24 thru AUGUST 28 
The Kingdom of God 


Following the Stanislavski 
method of acting, and with a 
company of talented profes- 
sional actors, and an appren- 
tice group instructed by the 
staff of the Maria Ouspen- 
skaya New York Studio, the 
PerersorouGH PLayers are 
prepared to present plays on 
the high standard to which 
all good Yankees are ac- 
customed. 


Subscription Rates: 
SINGLE......... $5.00 


Including Tax 


Admission at Box Office 
$1.10 


For reservations call 


PETERBOROUGH 343 
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A REVIEW OF NEW ENGLAND BOOKS 


BY ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 
Mr. Coffin is ably assisted in this department by Ruth Coffin, his wife . . . 


who does much of the Y 


ding and many of the reviews 





A Vermont BoyHoop, by Thomas 
Emerson Ripley (D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury, $1.50). 

Here is a whole kettleful of the ma- 
terial of literature. There are family 
penates, with some interesting skele- 
tons thrown in for good measure. Col- 
orful things: maple sugar, soldiers 
fighting in the Rebellion, a family 
Latin dictionary with a boy’s note, 
“Darn mean old Latin,” scrawled in. 
The place is propitious. It is Rutland 
Center, right in the middle of that 
valley of peace which runs through 
central Vermont, where clouds go by 
keeping behind the eastern mountains 
and do not get in the way of the sun, 
where peepers sing in April noons 
among big-boned plowmen. There is 
a big house, a big family, in both di- 
mensions of the word. A fine place, 
hard and clean, and sui generis, as 
Vermont places are apt to be. Enough 
rich American history lies around; big- 
wigs and big movements. The author 
has a big middle name; Emerson vis- 
ited the family, and so did Holmes and 
Whitman, too. The father was an of- 
ficer in the Civil War; and an uncle 
was lost in the China Sea. A marble 


| | family, it was, too. The grandfather 


was taken, by the small future wife of 
one of his grandsons, for God. 

Literature ought to come out of all 
this. But it doesn’t. A literary book 
does not emerge. Maybe the writer 
himself puts his finger on the main 
reason when he says, “We matter-of- 
fact Ripleys.”” He sets too much down 
as facts. He does not pass his matter 
through the alembic of thoughtfulness 
to produce a literary pattern. So his 
fine grit remains grit and does not be- 
come pearl. The characters are mu- 
seum-pieces, mostly wax, even genteel 
Father Ripley, who took his three fin- 
gers of whiskey in a day of teetotal- 
ism. Shoddy and brittle modern 
phrases hurt the book at times, like 
“tough guys,” “hard-boiled,” and 
“bootlegged.” The talk is often stage 
Yankee. There are concocted effects. 
Sentimentality where it is least needed, 
and none at all where it is needed 
most. The idiom does not sound nearly 
so genuine as the matter. 

But something very interesting and 
alive does emerge. If it isn’t literature, 
it has a lot of life in it, just the same. 
One character gets almost created, a 
rollingstone Cavalier, without any of 
the family marble in him, of “plural 
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instincts,” like that other Vermonter, 
Joseph Smith, the Mormon. There is 
the realistic erotica small boys — even 
New England small boys —draw on 
slates, and get their back-struts tanned 
for. We need to have such, to be reas- 
sured that New England forebears 
lived in their trousers as well as their 
hats. 

The book is another milestone in a 
new kind of thing. That thing which 
is so important today. It is one more 
piece-bag of Americana. Often the 
pieces are ones that could have been 
put together but aren't. And that’s a 
pity. Anyway, it is good to have even 
pieces of Vermont. Pages of life as it 
was, in Vermont, in the rough West. 
Differences that make us feel good 
about life. But we have universals. 
here, too. The everlasting laws of 
small-boydom, homemade toys outlast- 
ing the “boughten,” a knothole on the 
stairs used as a postofhice for messages 
to God and Santa Claus, a boy’s shame 
when he wears “girls’ shoes,” cheating 
and mayhem in croquet, big barns and 
the unholy small-boy life there to off- 
set the too clean radiances of the par- 
lor. Forbidden books and experiments 
in a haymow. Waiting till the “old cat 
dies” — another way of saying monop- 
oly in a swing — (I had a brother who 
was a genius at this, he worked hidden 
muscles in his seat to keep his body 
alive). Boys sucking the blood of ma- 
ples up through a straw right from the 
tree, a homemade circus, getting reli- 
gion at a revival, like a case of measles 
and as quickly gone, smoking acorn 
pipes. Card-matches, the eight-day 
kind, that a man ignited by scratching 
on his back pants and then held aloft 
till the fume was finished. That day of 
all the days of life when a boy first 
stood up at an anvil and turned into 
a man at about the seventh blow. Of 
course, Ripley tells us much of Ver- 
mont; as when he writes of the Ver- 
mont bard, Chris Rice, who measured 
his poems by a yardstick. But he tells 
us even more of life in short pants 
everywhere. He makes Vermont into a 
state of life. 


SEARCHING FOR YouR ANCEsrors, by 
Gilbert Harry Doane (Whittlesley 
House, $2.50). 

Family trees are nice things to have. 

I used to have an aunt who sat on the 

lower branch of mine and dispensed a 

pretty fair history of America as per- 

sonal reminisences of great-uncles and 
aunts. But she grew too near heaven on 
her branch before I had wit enough to 
tie her down to the fascinating geom- 
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etry of genealogical tables and the pro- 
tracting ruler of a radial chart of seven 
generations of ancestors. Now here is 
a fine book to take her place. A radial 
chart of ancestors, by the way, gives 
one the haunting suggestion that prac- 
tically everybody in the universe had a 
finger in one’s own personal pie; one 
has no sense of privacy left! 

This book has three splendid ap- 
pendices to assist in the search for lost 
grand-parents; it is full of statistics. It 
tells one such useful things as how to 
become a D.A.R., how to enlist govern- 
ment aid, how to read the folios of 
gravestones, town records, wills, deeds, 
what family skeletons it is safe to drag 
from the cupboard, and how to take 
what relatives say with a grain of salt. 
But the writer has an eye to human na- 
ture, too. He combines an essay style 
with his tables. Some of his chapter 
headings are examples: “Jaunts and 
Jollities among Ancestors,” “Where 
There’s a Will There’s a Way,” for in- 
stance. He doesn’t always succeed in 
mixing his ingredients, but his essay 
touches are good refreshment by the 
way. Not all grandmas are to be 
trusted. Many of them recall that the 
founder of the family was a nobleman, 
came over on the Mayflower right after 
the Revolution, helped to set America 
free, and married off his daughter to a 
French nobleman. That is all. But it is 
enough. It is a useful, pleasant book. 


Witp GarpENsS OF New ENGLAND, by 
Walter Prichard Eaton (W. A. 
Wilde, $1.50). 

Not a guide or a manual, but a pleas- 
ant record of our New England wild 
flowers and their environments, with 
some sound advice on how they may be 
protected. Many of these wild flowers 
already are scarce or extinct, though 
preserved here between covers for us. 
Here are such old favorites as several 
varieties of violets, fireweed, Jack-in- 
the-pulpits, gentians, cardinal flowers, 
trilliums, arbutus, ferns, and lady’s 
slippers. Mr. Eaton has good sugges- 
tions for beautifying roadsides. He 
makes the settings as much a part of 
his book as the flowers themselves. He 
writes beautifully, though in a nostal- 
gic vein. The book is illustrated by 
photographs of unusual charm. There 
are three valuable lists: wild flowers 
which should not be picked, those 
which may be picked in moderation, 
and those to be picked freely. Alto- 
gether a work that every wild flower 
lover should have, and one that might 
well be required reading for every 
school boy and girl. 
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WOODSIDE 


Cottages 
ON INDIAN HEAD HILL 


A sanitarium designed to serve New 
Englanders who need complete rest 
and upbuilding, or permanent resi- 
dence under medical supervision. 
Entirely free from customary insti- 
tutional atmosphere. 


Careful grouping of Woodside guests 
promotes congenial social exchange, 
with an informal program of occupa- 
tional and recreational activities 
constantly in progress . . . No com- 
mitted mental patients received. 


Founded in 1900, Woodside is beauti- 
fully situated on a 40-acre estate 
overlooking a picturesque New Eng- 
land village . . . All spacious corner 
rooms with private or semi-private 
baths. Full hospital equipment avail- 
able as needed. 
Illustrated Folder with Rates 
Sent on Request 
F. C. SOUTHWORTH, M.D. 
Medical Superintendent 
F. WALLACE PATCH 


Executive Secretary 


Framingham, Massachusetts 
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Exceptionally beautiful 
HANDWOVEN 
IRISH WOOLENS 


Individual and Steamer Rugs 
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Poet Patakt Paed Pedadt Paul Bade tage! Hadid Pda Peete Taga! Begde Tage Beh qed! Hegde Tage! Tech TAGE THEA TIGA THA TIGR TIGA PIG 


Tweeds - Blankets - Hangings 
Neckties + Zippered Cushions - Hearth Rugs 
Creels - Croileaghs - Potato Baskets 


Cuala Prints - Iona Silver 


Qe fron 


Sole U. 8S. Representative, Avoca Handwearers 
* a 4 wT 
PUTNEY. VT. 
on the way to the Putney School, just off Route 5 
in the Village. Phone Putney 6-3 
x*** 
A selection may be seen at 
West Falmouth, Cape Cod, Route 28 
A House and Garden Center 
Alice Alden 
Southwest Harbor, Mt. Desert Isl., Me. 
Telephone SWH 189 for appointment with 
Carol Stantey, Dirigo Read 
N. ¥. City: 138 E. 56th St.(Clesed August) 
Phyllis M. Turner 
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Tbe HADLEY CHEST 
‘By CLAIR FRANKLIN LUTHER 


All known chests listed, sixty-five illustrated 
in this limited edition volume, handsomely 
bound in full homespun. Valuable to collec- 
tors and dealers. Send for brochure to the 
Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co., ‘Printers, 85 
Trumbull Street, Hartford, Connecticut. 



































Lakewood 


MAINE’S MOST BEAUTIFUL | 
SUMMER RESORT 


Five miles North of Skowhegan 
on the Quebec Highway 


OVERNIGHT 
BUNGALOWS 


LAKEWOOD INN 
GOLF 


37th Season 
LAKEWOOD PLAYERS | 


A National Institution 
Presenting 
BROADWAY SUCCESSES 


WEEK JULY 5 


Nance O’Neil 


IN 


“THE LADY of 
LA PAZ” 


A Comedy by Ethel Ellis 


GUEST STARS 


Hardie Albright 
Martha Sleeper 
Katharine Alexander 
Jean Dixon 
Mary Servoss 
Erin O’Brien-Moore 
Owen Davis, Jr. 
Sally Rand 
Taylor Holmes 
Mary Philips 
SEATS FOR ALL 
PERFORMANCES 
50c and $1.00 plus tax 


PHONE SKOWHEGAN 434 


for Reservations 


“Not to See Lakewood 
Is Not to See Maine”’ 





| THE RESCUE OF SHIPS KNEE 


(Continued from page 27) 


| by the New Yorker. It had been 
| added to in the heyday of clipper 
| ships until it was a monument to the 


dignified and gracious living of those 
spacious times. Though our friends 
admired the elegance of the shell 
carving, one and all agreed that it 
was a second Mt. Vernon with ship 


boarding houses instead of slaves’ | 


quarters, valuable as an era docu- 
ment, but hard on a private pocket- 
book. 

About this time, a ramshackle car 
filled with a sub-marginal family of 
father, mother and lots of children, 
drove into our yard to ask the name 
of the owner of the great house next 
door. They wanted to buy it. “That,” 
I said mournfully, “is the inevitable 
end.” 

The very next day the retired min- 
ister real estate agent came to see us. 
If his clients came to see us, please to 
be sure to send them to him. I told 
him we had already done so. The 
name? I did not know, but there was 
no danger of its dying out. “Oh, no!” 
the minister protested vehemently, 
“not them! These are well known 
people. You would know the name if 
I spoke it.” He snapped his fingers 
and frowned with irritation, but 
could not recall the great name. “You 
would know the name if I mentioned 
it,” he kept repeating despairingly. 
He departed still unable to remember 
the name of his eminent prospects. 

Great was my amazement, conse- 
quently, when, about a week later, 
the minister actually appeared with 
the great names in tow. I took on a 
new lease of life at that moment, but 
was scared to death that something 
might upset their desire to buy. 

But it didn’t. The great name, the 
name that I would and did instantly 
recognize, bought the noble land- 
mark, and is restoring it and will live 
in it. 

The value of surrounding real es- 
tate is touched and lifted by a magic 
wand. The insults which have been 
heaped upon our aristocratic old 
neighborhood are wiped out with one 
swoop. The mills of the gods grind 
slowly. 





HARTS LOCATION—better known as 


CRAWFORD NOTCH 
THE TAXLESS TOWN 


Land for sale Year ‘round Hotel 
Cottages to rent Summer Theatre 
Address TOWN CLERK, Harts Location, N. H. 


at the INN UNIQUE, Crawford Notch, N.H. 




















She LODGE 


AT SMUGGLERS’ NOTCH 
Center of Vermont's 
All-Y ear Vacationland 
MOUNT MANSFIELD 
STOWE, VT. 


Illustrated brochure 
on request 


Rosert C. IsHam 
MANAGER 

















On historic Concord Common 
midway between the Minute Man 
and the Home of the Alcotts 


COLONIAL INN 


— BUILT 1770— 
Open All Year 35 Rooms 
Luncheons Dinners 


CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Tel. 460 


Sm _ ___ __ 


T. L. Sanborn, Innkeeper j 
[a 
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PHILBROOK FARM 
Shelburne, N. H. 





Off the Beaten Trail 


In the White 
Mountains 


An Old Yankee 
Country 


Homestead and Cot- 
tages built in 1834 


Latch String Out 
All Year Round 


430 Acre Farm Supplies Milk and Produce 








PURE VERMONT MAPLE 


We make a specialty of 
maple products in colored 
pottery containers. Write 
sus, or better still, come and xv 
see us and see what a de- 
lightful gift maple sugar 
can make. 


THE HOUSE OF MAPLE SUGAR 
WEST RUPERT, VERMONT 














RIEADLAND S 
INTE RVALE +NEW HAMPSHIRE 









A comfortable Colonial Inn, with open 
fires, lawns, porches, and splendid 
views. Handy to sports and hiking 
trails. 

Francis Head, Proprietor 
“In the Eastern Slope Region” 
“Run by Yankees for Yankees” 
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WHAT SHALL I WEAR? 
(Continued from page 19) 
whether or not they are important 






















Jorget St! 


enough to be camera fodder! BAD GOLF SCORE 
Of course vacationists DON’T wear | TOUCH-ME-NOT SUNBURN 

too few clothes, says HANK BALD- SAGGING MARKET 

WIN, New Hampshire state forester | ANY STATEMENT 

who looks at a lot of things besides 

trees. Mr. Baldwin has lived in Sweden " ” 

stiacenaa alae Jake the Road to PARK aarsl TROUBLES 
What is the ideal bathing costume 

for women, we asked him. Mr. Baldwin K E E N E 


“THE SAP” 
July 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 
“LABURNUM GROVE” 
July 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 


“TICKET-OF-LEA VE-MAN” 
July 20, 21, 22, 23, 24 


says gloomily, None. I believe —he 
adds, with dignity — present backless 
suit is o.k. but entire front should be 


covered. Trunks are fine for men, so 7 } f 


What do you do for a cold? 





“BIOGRAPHY” 
In an early issue YANKEE will run BRADFORD FARM off Route 9 July 27, 28, 29, 30, 31 
another symposium, similar to this arti- KEENE, N. H. o> oe os 
cle on vacation clothing, concerning “SHAVINGS” 
colds. If you have any information of PROFESSIONAL COMPANY 


August 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 


“FLY AWAY HOME” 
August 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 


Premiere—NEW PLAY 
(TO BE ANNOUNCED) 
August 17, 18, 19, 20, 21 
Evenings at 8:20 p.m. (D.T.) 


interest on this important subject, we 

| hope you'll write us now. Also, next 
month YANKEE will publish the long SEASON SUBSCRIPTION 
awaited summary of Yankee budgets, in Five Dollars — First Six Plays 
an article called Where the Yankee 


Dollar Goes. APPRENTICE SCHOOL 


Professional Training 


Freeman Hammond, Director 














are shorts on the tennis court for 
women, so is isolated nudism for any- 


For Information or Reservations 


TELEPHONE KEENE 1422 


























one who wants. He sums up the situa- Friday Matinees 2:20 p.m. (D.T) 
’ tion thus: Costumes offensive to public 
taste (taste of majority of best-in- 
formed people) should not be per- 
mitted where prejudicial to most LAN | ER CRAFTS SHOP 
thorough enjoyment of majority. You , 
can’t reform everyone, so let them go Arts ond Crafts 
, ae Furniture 
off by themselves. 
ff by the mse lv | ae ont Westen We 
Do vacationists wear too few clothesr Pott 
I judge less wear too few, blithely says BRADFORD INN-Keene, N. H. Edecetions! Toys 
WALTER HARD, Vermont legisla- 
tor, poet, author. The world will have Ce LANIER INN 
L piste i one i " nn ; fe Is Refreshments Served after Performances AND 
~ ah hah serge r sates & 1e€ ce S Delicious Food Delightful Rooms \ TEA GARDEN 
— tuo Oathing is also heaithy, he points 
t. but wi , t the tul ) th f t A COUNTRY HOME OPENED TO GUESTS 
out, OUL why pu 1é tuo on the fron . 
. ‘ " River Road, Eliot, York County, Maine 
lawn? He likes backless bathing suits . : wd 
for girls, bathing trunks for men and 
\ shorts on the tennis court. With reser- WILLISTON, VERMONT YE COLONIAI 
vations —think, he says, of the fat Twist-O-Hill Lodge oo 
> > Superb views of Camel's Hump and Mt. Mans- Rooms and breakfast only. A comfortable private home 
| ones ! After looking over the question- field. Excellent food ond ecsemmodations, ( —_— opened to tourists who desire the best. An atmosphere 
‘ yuest houses by the nig season. Go . 
naire Mr. , Hard Says thoughtfully: pa Mee ~~ A, AH, - 4.4. wd Psa that's entirely different. Reservations appreciated. 
Sorry to bring this up but will women Burlington, Vermont and open until late Autumn. Garage 
, " ° Reasonable rates. ‘ ‘. 
1 shorts make men short-sighted or Maryjoriz E. Luce BARBARA M. Luce Main Street Tel. Newport 317 
vice versa? ne eee NEWPORT, VERMONT 
x“ we 
AMERICAN ART Comes TO New ENGLAND . 
In almost the oldest house in Fitzwilliam, MAYFI OW ER INN h Se 
New Hampshire, this summer may be seen one a on t e a 
of the most representative art exhibits of MARTIN POINT. FRIENDSHIP. MAINE 
modern American painters. Such artists as 
Wayman Adams, Gustave Cimiotti, Hobart Distinctive Colonial atmosphere. Early American wing and large cottage annex added 
Nichols, Chauncy Ryder, Marion Sloane, 1937. Off the beaten path — one of the most beautiful locations on the Maine coast 
Rockwell Kent, Joe Jones, Gifford Beale, a rare find. Acres of grounds — rocks, woods, beach. Water and land sports. 
Charles Curtis Allen, Alexander James, Anna Refined clientele. Traditionally fine food. Every modern conven- 
Coleman Ladd, and many others, will have ience. Open fireplaces. American plan. Rates moderate. 
their paintings, wood blocks, watercolors, and . 
: - : E LDE 
sculpture on view there for the general public. VETS FOR ELiAGTRAS 
; The place is the Elisi Tea Shop. 
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STOP anp SHOP 


AT BRIDGEWATER 


Crossing Vermont on U. S. 4 
in the Green Mountains 


Bridgewater Woolens 
Materials by the Yard 


Ome 
SUITS - JACKETS - TOPCOATS 
for Men and Women 
++ 
Separate Skirts and Capes 
(Folder on Request) 
+ 
THrows CovERLETS 
H+ 


BLANKETS 


Mail orders have prompt attention 


VERMONT NATIVES 











INDUSTRIES 
BRIDGEWATER VERMONT 


















* 





ear Ye! Hear Ye! 
Hear Ye! 


Antique beds in Maple and Mahogany — field 
beds, also low and high posters $50.00 to 
$200.00. 

Old weathervanes — rooster, trotter, eagle, 
cow, setter, locomotive, arrow and ship; com- 
plete or figure only, various prices 


- * 





Cornice mirror with fine old glass pictures 36” 
high, perfect $65.00 


Early Walnut lowboy, fine original condition, 
original brasses, small size $350.00. 


Trestle base Pine dining table, seats ten, 
ready for use $135.00. 


Small Mahogany, Chippendale style, corner 
cupboard ornamental glass doors. One shelf 
has spoon rack, fine condition $225.00. 


Two pedestal Phyffe style dining table, seats 
8 to 10 people. No restorations $275.00. 
Fireplace Things — Fenders in brass, steel 
and wire — many sizes — also andirons — fire 
irons, bellows, Brass wood buckets, Franklin 
and bedroom stoves — many sizes 


Old Hitchcock chairs ready for use $18.00 
each. 
Photos and general list sent on request 


+ WRITE US YOUR WANTS 


BOSTON ANTIQUE SHOP 


59 Beacon Street * Boston, Mass. 








The HARPOON ... A JOURNAL 


that aims to reflect various aspects of life 
today, realistically observed, tolerantly 
viewed and lightly set down. Harpoon re- 
fuses to view with alarm. Subscription $1.00. 
Published during the summer months by 
Katuarine Lorn, Nantucket Island, Mass. 























NAILS 
(Continued from page 23) 


I thought it high time to cement it in. 
Of course, the idiots might have known 
that that loose brick was the first thing 
to attract my attention when I entered 
the dining room for the first time. They 
might have known that I would pick 
it out to look for treasure — but hope 
springs eternal in some breasts. 

In applying mortar to that loose 
brick I noticed one of the bricks in the 
hearth was tippy. I could rock it with 
my foot, but my dab of mortar had 
dried so I let it go at that. 

When I took the next bunch of 
Tourists down cellar to show them the 
nails there, there in the soft dirt, shin- 
ing in the candle light, was a coin. For- 
tunately I was the first one down the 
stairs — and I scooped up that pirate 
gold and hid it in my buzzum. If my 
spiel lost some of its force after that 
who can blame me? 

“Instead of consorting with Venus, 
I should have been emulating the 
lowly worm!” Bill was all excited. He 
compared the coin I had found in the 
cellar with the ones in the case. 

“It’s a ringer!” 

We counted them. They were all 
there. Mr. Moody had assured us that 
the cellar had been excavated — but 
here was the coin. The cellar was about 
to be re-excavated. 

Bill dug, and I dug, and Beans got 
the fever, and he dug. We started at 
one corner, digging to a great depth, 
then replacing the earth and beginning 
again adjacent to it. Needless to say, 
the Tourist was unaware of the goings- 
on in back of that door. “Where does 
that door go to?” they'd ask in that 
nosey way that I have always detested. 
“Oh THAT door? Oh, just down cel- 
lar. Rats!” And only when they'd left 
the premises could I breathe again. 

Some people said it had been a hot 
summer. We were in a cold sweat down 
in the cellar most of it, so we wouldn’t 
know. But finally, after practically un- 
dermining the house, we gave up. 
Lackadaisically, Bill went back to his 
astronomical data. Then that tippy 
brick nearly threw me. My high heel 
was on one end and it simply up- 
ended, and I thought, well, there’s just 
one thing to do about that, and that is 
mortar. 

If you pressed on one end, the other 
bobbed up to where you could get hold 
of it. I took it out and began putting 
mortar around the edges and on the 
sand bottom. It was the finest sand I'd 


| ever seen. There were streaks of color 


through it. I poked my finger down 
into it and it went through it like, like 
water. I picked some up and held it in 
my palm, and it crawled — like brown 
sugar, only different. I up-ended the 
brick in it, and the sand welled up 
around it like water, the top perfectly 
smooth. I took the brick out and poked 
the tongs around in it—I swear I 
didn’t want to put my hand into it 
again — and there was wood or some- 
thing all around. The brick was resting 
on sand. But the sand was in a box. 

Now let me get this straight, I 
thought in bewilderment. Why should 
a box be built around one particular 
brick? No reason! 

“Bill!” I was so near to tears that 
Bill thought I had hurt myself. 

“Look!” I pointed to the sand. 

“Quicksand!” He had named it. He 
put the brick back in place and pressed 
on one end. Then he ran down cellar. 
Me too. And there were three coins in 
the soft dirt! We'd found it — the 
treasure! I ran upstairs and pressed 
some more. Nothing happened. 

“Press the other way!” shouted Bill 
from below. I pressed the other way 
and there came an Indian war-whoop 
from the cellar. 

I ran down, and, of course, the 
shower of coins had stopped when I 
took my foot off. But he ran up to let 
me see what happened. A little ordi- 
nary knot hole, about the size of a half 
dollar, opened. It was surrounded by 
knot holes and nails. Three nails bent 
away from it. Inspired, I saw that little 
old leather poke stretched open and 
hanging from those three nails while 
the old witch stepped on the tipping 
brick upstairs in the dining room. The 
thousands of nails had, for almost two 
hundred years, successfully camou- 
flaged those three bent ones. 

We had found it. The treasure had 
been built right into the chimney. By 
the simplest form of lever, and the 
never-failing law of gravity, the coins 
slipped from their long resting place 
onto an outspread tarpaulin. 

There was quite a haul to show old 
Moody. We telephoned him to come at 
once. When he saw how simple it was 
he nearly wept; he was so disappointed 
not to have been in at the finding. Not 
for the money either (although we di- 
vided it equally by a previous agree- 
ment) for actually there wasn’t much. 

Of course, I don’t say there isn’t 
more hidden around the place some- 
where — but I do say this. We're not 
going to spend next summer in a cel- 
lar. Yo ho, yo ho — for the bounding 
sea! 
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SPELUNKS 
(Continued from page 16) 


have turned up a nicely shaped stone 
dish with a handle at one end that 
some poor Indian dropped a few hun- 
dred years ago. 

“But why caves? Did I inherit the 
desire from a distant ancestor? Well, I 
like a hole in the ground. Perhaps I 
came from a bear or a troglodyte. At 
any rate, I like caves best.” 

Arthur Palme, an electrical en- 
gineer of Pittsfield and enthusiastic 
outdoor photographer, has followed 
Roger Johnson into many of his holes, 
and developed a technique for taking 
pictures under the earth. 

The recent development of the 
electric flash-bulb for taking night 
pictures enabled Mr. Palme to photo- 
graph caverns which could not be 
“shot” safely by flashlight powder, for 
fear of suffocation. Only in high or 
very large caverns is it possible to use 
chemicals that burn, and few New 
England caves are suited to burning 
powder for a picture. 

One of the most unusual photo- 
graphs ever taken under the surface of 
the earth is undoubtedly in the John- 
son-Palme collection, a tiny waterfall 
in a subterranean chamber so small 
that it took three attempts by the cave- 
crawlers to get into it. This was in the 
cave named Growling Bear at the odd- 
shaped Jug End foothill of Mt. Everett 
in Sheffield, Mass. 

Close to this bottle-neck cavern they 
found the most beautiful cave in all 
New England, The Cave of Beauty, or 
Crystal Pool Cave. Flowstone, drip- 
stone stalactites, stalagmites, and a tiny 
grotto with a pool of clear water reflect- 
ing them, make a picture which must 
be seen to be appreciated. Not even the 
best camera can register adequately 
transparency, color and sheen. 

The longest cave in New England, 
according to actual measurements 
made by John W. Taylor of Great 
Barrington in 1935, is Eldon’s Cave in 
West Stockbridge, a few miles north 
of the Sheffield group. It is 550 feet in 
its sinuous length as far as man can 
crawl, and one of the most beautiful 
in the East. 

Second to it in length is the Great 
Radium Spring Cave in the western 
part of Pittsfield, which was discovered 
—or rediscovered —last summer by 
the author of this article. It is 450 feet 
long in one chamber, has five ramify- 
ing chambers, and presents features of 
water-carved white marble unlike any 
other cave in the country. 
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The roomiest cave in New England 
is probably the Sunderland Cave on 
Mt. Toby, not far from the Connec- 
ticut River, a hole in a ledge of natural 
concrete formed by cooling lava aeons 
ago, 150 feet long and in places 50 feet 
high. 

A feature of Sunderland Cave is the 
beautiful ice grotto, or Altar of Ice, 
photographed this winter by the 
spelunkers who penetrated it on St. 
Valentine’s Day in a downpour of rain 
just in time to get the picture before 
the altar melted away. 

Farther north are such _ historic 
caverns at Warner’s Cave at Lake 
Dunmore, Vt., named after Lieutenant 
Warner of Ethan Allen’s Green Moun- 
tain Boys; the Ice Caves of Mt. Mans- 
field, Vt., the cave on Equinox Moun- 
tain and at Dorset, on Mt. Eolus, a 
cave with five chambers, 150 feet high, 
the habitat of bats. At Mt. Holly, Vt., 
is a small fossil cave near which was 
found a fossil elephant’s tusk 80 inches 
long, now in the Vermont State Mu- 
seum at Montpelier. 

Perhaps most interesting of the 
Green Mountain caves, due to its being 
recently debunked by the spelunkers, 
is the Everett Cave at Bennington, Vt., 
which for many years was supposed to 
run through the mountains for 4 miles 
to North Pownal and to have blind 
fish and snakes with transparent skins 
— but which, when explored in the fall 
of 1934 by Mr. Johnson and his party, 
was found to be only 150 feet long, so 
far as a man could crawl, and to harbor 
nothing stranger than grasshoppers. 

In fact, most of the caves in the 
northern part of New England were 
formed, not by the action of water, 
which makes the longest, and during 
an eternity of time, the largest caverns, 
but by the splitting open of rock cliffs 
by a quake or volcanic upheaval, or 
the slow, sure action of frost and thaws. 

One of the finest in all the East, of 
this nature, is the Twin Lakes Cave in 
Connecticut, which extends beneath a 
lake and where water, dripping down 
from the lake, has formed some of the 
most unusual shapes, among them a 
small natural bridge, an inverted Jack- 
in-the-Pulpit and the largest pillar of 
any cave in New England. 

Of ancient historic interest is the 
famous Judges’ Cave at West Rock, 
Conn., where Goffe and Whalley, the 
regicides who sentenced King Charles I 
to be beheaded, fled for refuge. 

Historic also is the Shays’ Horse 
Shed Cave at Amherst, where the rebel 
leader of the 1780's stabled his steeds 

Continued on page 39) 

















Plant 
Chrysanthemums 


FOR GLORIOUS COLOR THIS FALL 


ba 


Here is an outstanding collection 
of hardy chrysanthemums for New 
England planting — 8 varieties — 
all different for 


$1.50 


CAVALIER, Vermillion 
EARLY BRONZE, Bronze red 
MRS. J. W. MARTIN, Crushed Strawberry 
MRS. L. BIRCHARD, Shell-pink 
NEWPORT YELLOW, Golden-Yellow 
R. MARION HATTON, Yellow 
RUTH HATTON, White 
VIVID, Rosy Crimson 


CHRYSANTHEMUM ASTRID 
A new, very beautiful and hardy pink 
single variety, with thick wavy foliage 
50c each, 3 for $1.25, 10 for $4.00 














Send for catalogue 


BURBREC NURSERIES 


1260 MASSACHUSETTS 
LEXINGTON , 


AVE 
MASS. 


NECTAR CUPS 
The Original Humming Bird Feeders 


in five colors 
RUBY, TOPAZ, COBALT BLUE, OPAL, 
SEA GREEN 








Let Nectar Cups help you attract 
the humming birds to your garden 
25c each—set of five, $1.00 Postpaid 
Manufactured by 
C. S. KEIRSTEAD & SON 


52 Morton Street 


Andover, Mass. 
Circular Free 








Fieldstones 


A charming luncheon spot in Andover, Massa- 
chusetts on highway twenty-cight. Colonial 
New England atmosphere is provided by the 
quaint old well and the brick oven used long, 
long ago. Sunday night suppers are served in 
the Barn. The huge rafters and mellowed wood 
of the ancient Barn, together with the de- 
lightfully prepared food, make it one of the 
most attractive places found along the wind- 
ing highways of “Beautiful New England.” 


Management of Sally Bodwell 
ANDOVER MASSACHUSETTS 
On Route 28 

















Have microscope set. Includes materials for 
slide making, chemicals, 425 power microscope, 
originally costing $18.50, dissecting set. All 
packed in strong box. Some chemicals slightly 
used, but like new. Would like blocks of four 
unused stamps or what have you? Ju — 113 

What will you offer for new carbide light 
plant, good for one camp or a dozen, or farm 
buildings? Cheapest light to run ever made. 
Ju—114 

Will some lone woman with car who enjoys 
roughing it, share my country home? I'll pro- 
vide home, garden, fuel, if she will provide and 
cook her own food. Fine views, air, water. Alti- 
tude 950 ft. Near Keene, N. H. Ju — 116 


I want enlarger lens with iris diaphragm. 
Focusing spotlight and stand. Figure & Pic- 
torial Photog. books. 11 x 14 printing frame. I 
have 30x microscope, 620 Brownie, books. 
I’ll do your pictures free, or what do you want? 
Ju— 117 

Look here for a chance to improve your 
farm! I'll swop electric vacuum cleaner or 
portable electric cooker (can be plugged into 
socket anywhere) for two hefty smoked hams, 
large dressed turkey, canned poultry — or what 
do you offer? Ju — 118 

I’m looking for a horsey weathervane, or 
wood-working tools. Have 714’ hickory skis 
with bindings — or name your wants. Ju — 119 

Have two old Edison Phonographs in work- 
ing order with about 25 cylinder records. What 
have you to swop? Ju — 121 

Woodmen, take notice! To deliver 5 cords 
hard wood to Cambridge, Mass., you will be 
paid in a Universal elec. range, automatic 
timer & temperature control; oven resistain 
rust-proof, aluminized steel lining, 14” x 14” 
x 18”; 74%" interchangeable hot-plates; cost 
new $139. Ju — 123 

Look through your old jewel boxes and find 
me a gold bead necklace — or even a silver 
one. I’m dying for one and would give any- 
thing up to my husband for it. Ju — 124 

I have a brass cornet used in Girl Scout 
work only. What in exchange? Ju — 125 


How much maple sugar is offered for a 50 
egg Springfield-Ohio incubator — small gas 
jet, hot water heater; kerosene lamp might be 
used. Automatic temperature control. Also an 
electric 24” dia. hover. Both complete and in 
good condition. Ju — 126 


I'd like to trade my copy of Burrough’s Birds 
and Bees and Other Nature Studies, in good condi- 
tion for Seven Pillars of Wisdom by Lawrence. 
What say? Ju — 129 

What have you to swop for No. 66 Singer 
Sewing Machine, A-1 condition; dog house for 
large tenant, roof guaranteed for 20 years; 
Edison Diamond Disc Phonograph with 6 
books records, original value, $156. Ju — 130 


I want an 18’ canoe that doesn’t leak, but 
am not fussy about looks. Will swop any of 
carefully selected ski equipment — skis, im- 
ported custom-made boots, poles, ski clothes, 
camp equipment, or what have you? Ju — 131 

I'd like to swop information about Covered 
Bridges with someone else who is collecting 
them. Ju — 134 

I have $48 Xylophone, Leedy, 2% octaves, 
in flat case; $2 Banjo-Mandolin, new; $1 23 
tone aluminum “‘Octavet” ocarina-like instru- 
ment; $8 sax-shaped Oboe mouthpiece, single 
reed; $3 lathe center indicator. What have you 
got? Ju — 138 

Who could use a Holyoke gas hot water 
heater? We’d like a lawn-mower (that works), 
or a hooked rug, braided rug or what have you. 
Ju— 139 

Wanted: Geraniums, Ivy, skeleton, green 
and white leaved — in fact all kinds. Just tell 
me your wants. Ju — 141 
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Will swop (and train) interest in old estab- 
lished Employment Agency, Times Sq., New 
York City; netting up to $50 weekly, for 
homestead, any condition, on lake, trout brook 
or near-by offering peace recreation and pos- 
sibility for experienced realtor. My — 152 

Would like home-canned fruits or vegeta- 
bles. What do you want? My — 153 


I want old postage stamps or U. S. pre- 
cancelled stamps. Will swop stamps or deliver 
any of several valuable lectures on educational 
subjects in exchange. My — 154 

Will exchange one horse plow and one horse 
for “what have you.”” My — 158 


I have two violins, and need only one. Would 
like to swop real old fiddle for cedar chest and 
easy chair, or what would you offer? My — 159 

What am I offered for $15 Erector set, per- 
fect and complete, except motor. Would like 
good archery set, old American stamps, or 
something that would appeal to a 12 year old 
boy. My — 162 

I have lots of pop corn. I want records by 
Harry Lauder and Chas. Ross Taggott; also 
records of folk music and fiddling; records of 
Polly Wolly Doodle, Oh, Susanna, etc. 
My — 164 

I will give you a one year lease, $350, of 
modern, year-round cottage, garage and land 
on river bank in eastern Massachusetts, 20 
miles from Boston on North Shore. Will take 
in swop a one year lease of small farm near 
Waterville, Maine. My — 168 


Will swop copy of Live Alone and Like It by 
Marjorie Hillis (new) for an autograph album 
written in, previous to 1860. My — 170 


I want a typewriter, new, or nearly so, popu- 
lar make. What will you take? My — 171 


Will exchange one family house in New York 
commuting suburb for New England farm near 
town and school, suitable for commercial poul- 
try raising. My place has possibility for two 
apartments and increased value in near future. 
My — 174 

Who has an old doll body? I have a doll 
head measuring 3%" x 4%”, inside shoulder 
measurements. I'd like clothes to fit, too. What 
would you like? My — 175 


Who has a piccolo in playable condition? If 
I had one I could make my living playing for 
country dances. I have maple syrup and ski 
equipment to offer. And a litter of black and 
white kittens (not skunks). My — 176 

Will swop good English brown calf riding 
boots; soft, laced ankles, size 8D for about 


$4.00’s worth of apples, potatoes or canned 
vegetables. My — 179 












































Two books fine condition: Woman, Her Sex 
and Love Life, and Birth Control, by eminent 
physician, valuable to newly-wed couple or 
ones about to be united. Will swop for ten hens 
of heavy breed or pigs. My — 180 





Banjo-mandolin, cost about $20. Perfect 
playing condition, but many hearts and nick- 
names inked on drum-head. See it and laugh. 
Hear it and tap! What am I offered in trade? 
Interested in antique furniture, hooked rugs. 
A— 101 





I'd like a Wildflower, Westward Ho or 
Ribber Grape goblet. Will trade three Pan- 
elled Diamond Point (clear) goblets for one. 
Must be perfect. Mine are. Ju — 142 


I’ve got a bound copy of Rural Magazine, or 
Vermont Repository, January to December 1796. 
But few pages missing. What have you of equal 
value? A — 107 





I want McGuffey Readers or colored an- 
tique barber bottles or flax for my spinning 
wheel. [ll swop children’s suits and dresses. 
A— 113 

Look here! Will exchange week-end or 
longer use of camp this spring or later on 
sightly hill-top in southern N. H. country for 
equivalent camp at seashore. A — 115 

Gamecocks and Bantams will be swopped 
for antiques, guns, jewelry and anything old, 
except old maids. A — 116 

Do you play? Do you travel? Buescher C 
Melody Saxophone, cost $160 and metal auto 
trunk are both offered, in A-1 condition. What 
have you? A — 117 

I have a big box full of short wave radio parts 
and tubes. I will swop these for something for a 
summer camp, a small sized outboard motor, 
or a target pistol, or a set of .45 calibre Colt 
reloading tools would be seriously considered. 
A— 119 

An English saddle, an exercising cart, driving 
harness or other horse paraphernalia, I would 
like in exchange for a professional portrait of 
your pet in oil, water-color or pastel — or what 
you will that I can draw, model or paint for 
you. A — 124 


I have a No. 2A Cartridge Premo Eastman 
Kodak, scarcely used. Taking a corking 24 x 
4% picture. Would like old pattern glass, 
glass slipper or glass hat, preferably colored. 
Not interested in chips or cracks. A — 127 


What have you in exchange for five Old 
Farmer’s Almanacs by Robert B. Thomas; Num- 
bers 80 to 84, years, 1872-1876? A — 131 


The Mass. Register for year 1853, containing 
a business directory of the state, for one gal. 
maple syrup. A — 138 

Stop! Swop! To cure boatitis, I need a center- 
board sailboat. I have a large Studebaker car 
suitable for camping trips, a cabinet radio, 
compound microscope, McClellan saddle and 
bridle. My — 125 


Large quantity of laboratory glassware, 
reagent bottles, chemicals, test tubes, micro- 
scope slides, and electric centrifuge. Will swop 
for sextant, nautical equipment or late edition 
astronomical, physics or scientific books or 
what have you. My — 127 

A good, strong (expensive when new) Eng- 
lish saddle. Small amount of padding needed, 
covered with cloth, readily sewed on. Will 
swop for maple syrup and sugar. My — 128 

I want Alexis Carrel’s book, Man, the Un- 
known. Will give The Last Puritan by Santa- 
yana, or The Girl from Paris by Elizabeth 
Bowen, or Green Margins by E. P. O’Donnell. 
My — 132 

I have new copy of History of Fifth N. H. 
Regiment in Civil War (230 pages) by William 
Child, M.D. Published 1893. This regiment 
was in Battle of Gettysburg. Will swop for 
Gone With the Wind, or Drums Along The Mo- 
hawk. My — 136 


I have a gentleman’s black broadcloth coat, 
muskrat lined with real Persian lamb collar, 
size 38. Collar alone cost $50 when new; in 
good condition now. Also black wolf scarf and 
large muff. Will swop for silver fox scarf. 
My — 138 

Any of youse guys attending Riverview 
Military Academy, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., hav- 
ing any mementos to swop, please get in touch 
with this Major’s daughter who has been in 
antiques some years. My — 140 


















































Eastman Box Camera 2A, practically new; 
also Taylor Oven Thermometer. Could use 
home-canned chicken, ham and 5 yards of light 
tan or dull green material for upholstering chair 
(please send sample of material). My — 141 





For good canopied bed, double, with tester, 
will swop beautiful set Definite Edition Stephen 
Crane, 12 volumes, uncut, Knopf; cost $90, 
pristine condition. Also for double box springs 
will swop Valima Edition Robert Louis Ste- 


venson, 10 vols., octavo. My — 146 
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SPELUNKS 
(Continued from page 37) 





CRAWFORD 
NOTCH 


in flight from defeat at Springfield; 
also Peter's Cave on Fern Cliff at Lee, | 
Mass., where one of Shays’ lieutenants | 
hid; Tory Cave at Lenox, hideout for | 
stiff-necked Pittsfield loyalists and, only 
a year ago, a lover's retreat in an elope- 
ment of would-be child bride and 
bridegroom; Counterfeiters’ Cave on 
Constitution Hill, Lanesboro; Bel- | 
cher’s Cave, Great Barrington, most | 
famous den of false coiners of silver; 
and Pirates’ Cave on the shore east of | 
Newport, R. I. 

The live creatures that hide in caves | 
are the most interesting thing about | 
caves for some people. Bats hibernate 
in the caverns, hanging upside down. 

Donald R. Griffin, a sophomore at 
Harvard, in 1935, took up the study of 
bats as an extra-curricular activity in 
connection with the study of biology 
and zoology, and in the fall of 1936 he 
was invited by the spelunkers of 
Springfield and Berkshire to join them 
in exploration of a veritable bat haven 
in the abandoned emery mines of 
Chester, on the eastern edge of Berk- 
shire. Mr. Griffin and his secretary, 
Louis Conger, a Harvard student also, 
had been bat-hunting before, but when 
they joined forces with Johnson, Palme 
and Co. on a cold Sunday in Novem- ’ 2 re 
ber, all records for bat-plucking and 40 Years of Quality Business Training 
bat-banding in America, were broken. 

A total of 420 bats were plucked 
from their perches on the walls and 








within the shadow of 
MOUNT WASHINGTON 
White Mountains 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 














Discriminating people return each 
summer to the Crawford House 


at Crawford Notch 


Up-to-date rooming space 
— the best of food — 
music by Boston Sym- 
phony players — Golf — 
Tennis — Swimming — 
Riding — Boating — Hik- 


ing — no hay fever. 


~ > + —— 


CRAWFORD HOUSE 


CRAWFORD NOTCH-NEW HAMPSHIRE 









Season June 26-Oct. 5: 
Rates with meals $6 a 
day and up. 


Booklet and diagnosis of 


weekly rates — 


Address 
BARRON HOTEL Co., Crawford Notch, N. H. 
or ask MR. FOSTER TRAVEL OFFICES 





Two-year, college-graduate courses and standard 
short courses. Co-educational. Effective Placement. 


roofs of the mine-shafts which run 1000 Catalog ““Y”’ on request 

feet into the tough rock. All of them 

were identified as to sex and species, BAY PA TH INSTITUTE 
and tiny aluminum bands were clasped 100 Chestnut St., Springfield, Mass. 








about their legs. Then they were re- 
leased to flutter back into the darkness, 








iofnd ther chosen hangouts.” | [CRESCENT BEACH INN || KAYE YOU TRIED ‘eciog, Guoes 
ive species of bats were found in ‘ An Ideal spot for one who have are constantly re-ordering. 

the two mines entered, and Mr. Griffin . A aR Send us $1 for a 10 Ib. bag, delivered 

scored a total of over 5000 bats banded OWLS HEAD _ abie rates. anywhere in New England. 

in two years in the caves and mines of ROCKLAND RAS OATING KENNEL SHOP 

New England. Next summer he will MAINE FISHING Route? A Concord, Bass. 








hunt up his banded bats, collect some 
of them again, take them for a ride of 
100 miles or more — perhaps even 15 yr 
miles out to sea—and release them. e 
Two days later he will chase back to R 
the cave or mine and note how many 
have returned. ; ‘ a ; 
When found in a limestone or emery | PA 3) ae saline — ee hooked rugs 
cavern the fur of the bats is beaded | a Go Ny _— 
all over with silvery moisture so they | : 
look like metal ornaments, luminous | 
in the flashlight beams. | —_ 
No transparent snakes, blind fish or christine d. ashcom 
blind salamanders have yet been found . george’s mills on lake sunapee 
in the caves of New England. a new hampshire 


antiques 





honeycomb candles 
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Go back to the city 
A NEW PERSON 


If it’s change and relaxation you want 
then come to the Canaan Inn. Here, 
twelve hundred feet above sea level, the 
air is pure and invigorating. You'll 
sleep like a top on comfortable beds, to 
awaken refreshed and with a new 
outlook on life. That keen appetite of 
yours will be satisfied with the best of 
food skillfully prepared and served. 
You'll revel in the breath-taking 
beauty of New Hampshire; mountain 
views you'll never forget can be seen 
from our broad piazza. 

As for recreation —the world is 
yours. Play tennis if you like — there 
are courts at the Inn. Ride over beauti- 
ful bridle paths, or get your exercise by 
following afoot little-explored trails. 
Motor over excellent roads to the many 
fascinating places of interest. Shoot 
golf, bathe, or fish nearby. And in the 
cool of the evening lounge before a big 
open fireplace and congratulate your- 
self on having found 


The Canaan Inn 
Telephone: 8129 
CANAAN, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WHERE RATES ARE REASONABLE 
$21 per person, per week 














Sundal Guest House 


WEST LEBANON MAINE 


A delightful home in the country 
for discriminating guests. Modern 
appointments, delicious food, and 
a friendly, restful atmosphere. 
Located in a charming New Eng- 
land village. Only 85 miles from 
Boston, (near Rochester, N. H.) 


Open all year. Write for Folder 





WATERBURY, VERMONT 
A small homelike Inn. Home cooked food a specialty 
Fresh vegetables, eggs and milk from our own farm. 
Welcome for a meal or a month. 


MARY L. ADAMS RUTH L. ADAMS 








| -LAWN INN 
DUBLIN, N. H. 


Opening under the same management May 28th, 
1937. A delightful country inn, catering to 
the permanent, week-end, or over-night guest. 


Jessie E. Ryder Edith F. Bennett 














FITZWILLIAM NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Exhibition of Paintings by Leading 
American Artists 

WATER COLORS LITHOGRAPHS 
BLOCK PRINTS 


JULY 3 THROUGH LABOR DAY 


OILS 


RODMAN GALLERY 














SUMMITS 
(Continued from page 17) 


| west. One may, from Mansfield, see 


the Monarch of the North, Jay Peak, 
and even Mt. Royal which lies in 
back of Montreal. Washington is 
often visible in the east, and White- 
face and Marcy appear to the west. 
One looks south along a continuous 
roll of joined summits stretching in 
an unbroken chain to Camel’s Hump 
and Mt. Killington and on to the 
Massachusetts border. 


Greylock in Massachusetts is 3,500 
feet high. It is located in the midst of 
the Berkshires to which it is a sen- 
tinel and an overlord. One should not 
be measure-minded and say Greylock 
is only the fourth highest mountain 
of New England, especially when 
there is such matchless beauty all 


around. It is the dominating peak of | 


the Taconics and veritably serves as 
a gate-post to the Green Mountains 
of Vermont. To the south, Mount 


Everett, second highest peak of the | 


Taconics, was named in 1845 by Dr. 
Hitchcock of Amherst College. 


Bear Mountain in Connecticut is 
located in the northwest corner of its 


State, just as Greylock is in Massa- | 
chusetts. It goes Greylock one bet- | 


ter, however, by being in the very 
extreme northwest corner of Con- 


necticut without other hills surround- | 


ing. Its altitude is 2,355 feet. 


Finally, Durfee Hill of Rhode Is- | 


land completes the summits of New 
England. It is but 805 feet high and 
therefore really but a “young moun- 
tain.” Yet its altitude is only a small 
incident of its characteristic as a very 
attractive summit. Its height is not 
important in forming its beauties, 
nor is it essential to those who love it 
as a landmark, for the happy experi- 
ence of those who have climbed it 
with their friends have endeared it to 
many a hiker. 

CAPE COD— HIGH BREWSTER 
Lovely old Colonial home, high on a hill studded with 
pines and large lake. View of miles of rolling green 
countryside. Sleep and relax in ocean breezes. Fresh 
and salt water bathing, near tennis court, golf course, 
riding school, Cape Playhouse. Fourteen rooms, early 
American furniture, home cooking, special Cape Cod 
dishes served daily. Rates $5 to $8 per day; Special 


weekly rates, American plan. For information, write 
FRANK & MARY CLEVERLEY, West Brewster, 











Eighth Summer Season, 1937 
CONCERTS by the 


Gordon String Quartet 


(FOUNDED 1921) 
and GUEST ARTISTS 


THE HALL: Music Mountain 


Falls Village, Conn. 
(Motor Route — Connecticut 43) 
Every Sunday, June 13th to Sept. 26th inclusive; 
also the following Wednesdays: July 28th, Aug. llth 
and 25th, Sept. 8th at 4 P.M., D. 8. T. 


Admission $1.00 No Tax 














OLD SUGAR CAMP BRAND 


Pure Vermont 
Maple Syrup 
Maple Sugar 
and Maple 
Butternut 
Fudge 





VERMONT MAPLE 
Propucts Co. 
South Royalton, Vermont 














NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Scenically attractive offerings of estates, old 


farms, camps and shore where lake and moun- 
tains meet in the heart of New Hampshire. 


H. STEWART BOSSON, Inc. 
Meredith Neck, New Hampshire 











Enjoy S. S. Pierce Foods 
CHARLES MEYERS 


S. S. Pierce Associate 


JAFFREY CENTRE, N.H. TEL. 136 














KENNEL SHOP 
Route No. 2A Concord, Mass. 
** Everything for the dog fancier" 
We can show you the largest selection of dog equip- 
ment that can be found under one roof anywhere in 
New England. A visit to our shop will surely interest 
you. Some choice Cocker Spaniels and Scotty pups for 
sale at reasonable prices. 
Concord 355 
White Mts., North Conway, N. H. 


As smart as it is luxuriously comfortable! GOLF, 
tennis, horseback riding, concert and dance orchestra. 
Elevator. Season June 1-October 20. 


H. H. RANDALL, Manager 


Wolfeboro, N. H. 


ON LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE. This unspciled 
colonial village should meet every requirement for 
your country home. Booklet on request. 


Cc. W. ESTABROOK, Realtor, Wolfeboro, N. H. 














Mass. Tel. Brewster 59. 








TYPEWRITERS 


AND 
ADDING MACHINES ait 
‘Lowest Prices i 


- 












MAKES 
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EpwArpo H. QuimsBy 
DOVER N.H 


97 WASHINGTON ST 


GEORGE FRENCH 
Photographer of Camps, Estates and 
New England subjects in general 
SUMMER ADDREss: KEZAR FALLS, MAINE 
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THE LANDLORD 
* *  * of the 


In early New England days the Puritan tavern was not 
merely a place to stay, but a distributing center for every 
sort of information. With no newspaper to inform them, 
stage coach passengers learned from the cheery landlord 
the latest flash from New York or Providence or Hartford 
—as well as a colorful compendium of local gossip. 


Things are very different now. The modern and luxuri- 
ous Hotel Puritan is beyond the furthest imaginings of the 
Puritans, but it is still characterized by the cordial and 
friendly hospitality which made New England taverns 
famous throughout the colonies. 


Now, newspapers are rife—and “mine host” is no more 
—but you will find at the Hotel Puritan, from bellboy to 
manager, the traditional friendly helpfulness of the old 
New England landlord. 


WHERE YOU ARE NEITHER 
MONSIEUR NOR MADAME 


VER since the first “ordinaries” were 

licensed, in the earliest Puritan years, the 
hospitality of New England “Inns” has been 
famous. One thinks of the old-time tavern at 
the end of the day’s stage—the group of trav- 
elers, tired but relaxed after their arduous 
journey, thawing out comfortably before the 
open fire—with a tankard of hard cider, 
mead or metheglin—or sipping tea, or fine old 
Medford rum. 

The Hotel Puritan, for all its modern ap- 
pointments and luxurious service, is a true 
Yankee. In spirit, in tradition, it is a New 
England, not an international, hotel. You realize 
this when you first enter the foyer, with an 
honest New England fire of birch and maple 
burning at one end. You realize it at the “Puri- 
tan Tap Room,” where, in addition to the less 

rigorous concoctions that the 
modern palate affects, you can 
fortify yourself with the sturdy 
drinks that made our forefathers 


* * * 


HOTEL PURITAN 


what they were—“‘Kill-devil (rum) punches,” 
hard cider—and, for the sturdy, ““whistle-belly- 
vengeance.” 


You realize it in the Old Boston Room, with 
its murals of early Boston scenes and buildings 
—in the friendly interest of the waiters, to 
whom you are neither Monsieur nor Madame 
in any accent whatever. You realize it in the 
food—honest and abundant—and prepared 
with all the reverence a fine art deserves. 

And you realize it particularly in your own 
room, spacious and comfortable in a typically 
New England combination of good taste and 
good sense. 


HOTEL PURITAN 


390 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE, BOSTON 


Wr. B. Rice, Il, Managing Director 


No doubt there is a favorite dish in your family—a true old Yankee dish. 
We are planning to publish a brochure of genuine Puritan dishes. If you 
will send us your recipe, it will be included, with grateful acknowledgment, 
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pF tahes Region of Tw tampshire 


Forty towns where lake and mountain meet in the most picturesque section 
of the state. If you want the secluded quiet of the country you will come to 
the Lakes Region. If you want to be at the focal point of summer activities 
you will come to the Lakes Region. 


For information write, wire or phone 


HAROLD H. HART, Secretary, WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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CF reason why Rye Beach, New Hampshire, appeals to men and 
R \ BK women of quality is because the leaders in that community have 
always thought in terms of pleasing those who love their homes and the 
wholesome pleasures of neighborhood life. There are beautiful houses 
BEACH 6eand gardens fragrant with flowers and shrubs. The beach club, the golf 
club, the comfortable hotels, the winding drives, the white sands, the 

& waves dashing against the rocky headlands, amusements especially pro- 

vided for young children, musical and dramatic events — all contribute 


Summer to a summer of restfulness and true recreation. Rye Beach is not for the 
crowd. Everything connected with it is designed to appeal to the dis- 
criminating. Intellectual and emotional and not material wealth are 

Playground what fit people for membership in the Rye Beach community where 
for Ledies neighborliness is regarded as one of the fine arts. 
and Write for more Information to 

| Gentlemen RYEBEACH COMMISSIONERS, Rye Beach, New Hampshire 
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SKIFFS ... OUTBOARDS 


CAPE COD BOATS - « « PUNTS... SAILBOATS 


Skiffs and Punts, for hunting and fishing, to carry on your auto or trailer, from 6 to 14ft. long, only 34 Ibs. and up. 

Play boats, for youngsters and adults, complete with sails, etc., for water sports and races from $19.85 to $117.50. 

Sailboats, for racing or family use, which may be rowed or used with an outboard, from 12 to 23 feet long. 

More Cape Cod Boats are sailed and raced at yacht clubs, boys & girls camps and resorts than those of any other 
builder. For over a generation Cape Cod Boats have been well known throughout the U. S. for their value, staunch- 


ness and safety. Write for descriptive circular to-day. 
Cape Cod Shipbuilding Corp. 
Box E, Wareham, Mass. 




















GUTS 
(Continued from page 28) 


into view, shelving toward us right in 
our path. Fearful to have George even 
move, I dared not call to him to help 
me steer clear of the rock. In spite of 
all I could do, the canoe persisted in 
heading for that shelving ledge wait- 
ing like a crouched demon to tear us 


| to bits. As we neared the rock the canoe 


seemed to go clear, due to the eddy 
thrown back at us. Here again, I saw 
that if we rolled off that shoulder ot 
water making around the ledge, we 
would surely be rolied under. In des- 


| peration I yelled to George to pry- 


paddle the bow over and give me a 
hand at making the center of that black 
shelf. With lightning swiftness the lad 
got to his knees and did his stuff. 
There was a shivering, scraping 


| sound inaudible in the roar. We were 


catapulted onto the jagged monster, 


| practically high and dry, with a quarter 


of the canoe projecting over the down- 
river edge of the rock, and the bottom 
canvas trailing behind us in shreds. 

As we were poised on that bit of 
solidity, George yelled: “Gee, what a 
kick Dad will get, when I tell him 


| about this experience.” 


We were through the worst of it; but 
the waters ahead were still “he-man” 


| rapids. I decided to shove the canoe 


down the back side of the rock where 
the eddy would just about give us time 
to get set. George went into the bow 
and I dropped the stern over. 

We were off again in the howling 
river of suds, taking in water by the 
bucketful over the sides and through 
our riddled bottom. We dodged a 
couple of ugly rocks and finally 
swooped under Center Bridge at real 
knots . . . | With our canoe half-full 
of water, we landed below the bridge. 

Next day, we made Lewiston, where, 
much to our surprise, newspaper re- 
porters awaited us. If you wish to con- 
firm the authenticity of this journal, 
you may do so by tracing it in the files 
of the Lewiston Journal, — “The Only 
Successful Shooting of Center Bridge 
Rapids.” We have long ago ceased to 
fear competition for the reason that 
the rapids have been obliterated by a 
dam, thus doing away with one of na- 
ture’s death traps. 

The last I heard of George, he was at 
college in Massachusetts. I hope he 
chances to run across this yarn. Per- 
haps it will again just slightly curl his 
hair. Wherever he is, I know he still 
possesses that quality so crudely, but 
effectively termed guts. 
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HOW YOU CAN AVOID 
USELESS DETOURS 


ON YOUR NEXT TRIP 











Whether you plan to drive to California or Maine, let A.L.A. 
Touring Service tell you the best roads to take, and the best 
places to stop. This is a personalized service, built to fit 
your personal tastes and your vacation budget. It will help 
you avoid unpleasant delays and to find the interesting, 
scenic routes. No charge to A.L.A. members for this service. 


PROTECTED ALL THE WAY. But A.L.A. service and 
protection does not stop there. It entitles you to service from 
associated automobile clubs in all parts of the world, and to 
a special accident insurance policy with benefits up to $10,000; 
pays for the services of a lawyer employed by you in case you 
are arrested; and helps you through A.L.A. garages in case 
you are stalled or stuck on the road. All this and many more 
services cost you only $1.00 a month plus a small initiation fee. 


FREE OFFER 


Fill out and mail the coupon to us today. We will then do four things for 
you. 1. Send you immediately a beautiful free descriptive folder. 2. Re- 
serve in your name a copy of the big 176 page A.L.A. Touring Guide. 
(The New Green Book.) 3. Reserve in your name one of the attractive 
A.L.A. emblems. The supply of both is limited, so act now. 4. Show you 

















q how we would help you plan your trip anywhere in the world. No obliga- 
. tion, of course. 
* 
* 
* 
% 
- 
x 
~ 
* 
* 
* 
% 
A.LA, % 
245 Park Square x ’ . . 
Building ~ Cstattished in 1907 
Boston, Massachusetts % 
Please send me free copy % 
of booklet describing %y | Square Building PROV tin Heed Bs Building 
A.L.A. service. Also reserve = %, LAWRENCE, MASS. MANCHESTER, N. H. 
in my name copy of A.L.A. Tour- % Bay State Building 922 — 
ing Guide and Emblem. Please show % WORCESTER, MASS. PORTLAND, 
me how you would help me plan atrip to x 390 Main Street 142 His Street 
% SPRINGFIELD, MASS. BANGOR, 
~ 1387 Main Street Eastern _™ Building 
PTITTTITITIT TIT TiTiiriiiiiiiiit ~ HARTFORD, CONN. NEWARK, N. J. 
% 8 Asylum Street Chamber of Commerce Building 
Name. OPP eee eee ee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee * BRIDGEPORT, CONN. MONTPELIER, VT. 
% Main Street 73 Main Street 
RBBB e oo occvcctvccocccceccecoescesoesoesscsss % 
* 
* 
. 
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In answer to many requests received we 
are printing the answers to: 
Are You A YANKEE HOME-OWNER? 
By Jason Almus Russell 


EVERY SUMMER WE which appeared in the April YANKEE. 


ARE / 
iscoverec 





From Jersey, New York City, 
Chicago and points beyond and 
between come every summer into 
New England families which 
have never known First National 
Stores. For, although the word 
“national” in our name suggests 
country-wide operation, such is 
not the case as we operate exclu- 
sively in New England and in 
eastern New York State. 


To THESE summer people, First 
National Stores are a discovery. 
Our stores and markets in vaca- 
tion centers become, as are our 
stores and markets elsewhere, the 
permanent choice of summer 
visitors who have a taste for foods 
of unusual quality at a price that 
carries a strong flavor of good 
New England thrift and other 
stalwart New England traditions. 


Tuese discriminating outsiders 
confirm the good judgment of 
New England housewives who 
for many years have found the 
First National standards of fresh- 
ness, quality and economy un- 
varyingly high and the First 
National people always courteous 
and accommodating. 


w 


AT ALL NEW ENGLAND 
VACATION SHOPPING 
CENTERS 


FIRST NATIONAL 
STORES INC. 


@ During the past year, the food chains 
have developed a plan of co-operating with 
farmers which has been called an out- 
standing economic achievement. A 25- 
page booklet describing this achievement 
has just been published. Write for your 
copy to Public Relations Dept., 5 Middle- 
sex Ave., Somerville, Mass. 








made “to give” 


the first. 
the ceilings and the respective levels of floors and 
windows. 


to the « 


1. Lye or leach-rock employed in the process of 
making homemade soap. 

2. Wooden doors, usually made of “‘green’’ boards, 
were used before 1800; iron doors thereafter. 

The chamber beneath oven was used to hold hot 
ashes that were raked out from the brick oven. 

3. Carved rose indicates mahogany; bunch of 
grapes indicates black walnut. 

4. Folla (or foller) is the top board of the cheese- 
press on which pressure is exerted to press out the 
whey from the curds. 

Gem-pan is an iron muffin pan. 

Lug-pole was a “‘green’’ wooden pole used instead 


of a crane, and from which kettles were suspended 
over the open fire. 


Spring-floor: a floor (such as a ballroom floor) 
for more pleasurable dancing. 


Puncheon floor was made of half logs, hewed flat on 


one side but left rounded underneath. 


5. When the old home became too small, an ell 
was added or another house was placed against 
Hence the discrepancy in the height of 


6. Temse: home-made wooden flour-sifter which 
fitted into the ends of a bread-trough. 

Peel: a long-handled, flat iron shovel with which 
the housewife passed loaves of bread and pies 


into the depths of the heated brick oven. 


Back-log: “‘green’”’ log next to the hearth which 


burned more slowly than the dry wood. 


Fore-loa: log at the front of the fire-place, next 
uey-back. 
Tram,.cl: an iron s-shaped hook for hanging ket- 


tles from the crane. 


7. Before the days of bulkheads, cider barrels 


were lowered into cellars by ropes, and slid along 
on planks laid on the cellar stairs. Hence the cellar 
door had to be wide enough to permit a barrel to 
pass through it. 


8. Footstove: copper or iron box with perforated 


top. It contained coals, and was taken to “meeting” 
and used to keep feet warm in the unheated churches 
of that period. 


Revolving Stove: so made that it could be turned 


around. 


Box-stove: rectangular stove of iron, often used in 


the past in churches and schoolhouses. 


Soapstone-stove: square stove made of soapstone. 
Held the heat for a long time. 
Franklin-stove: iron open stove which brought the 


blazing fire forward into the room, thereby giving 
out much additional heat. 
ern has an excellent one in the office. 


The Peterborough Tav- 


9. Firkins: made from basswood. 

Sap spiles: made from sumach, elder, or ash. 
Butterpaddles: made from cherry or hard wood. 
Blanket chests: made from “punkin’”’ pine. 
Inside housewalls: often made from matched pine. 
10. To keep the room warmer. 


11. He used a forked stick of witch-hazel wood 


called a divining-rod or dowser. Wiser men erected 
homes in a valley near a stream or meadow. 


12. Frow: heavy blade of iron, with a short wooden 


handle joining it at right angles. 


Beetle: heavy wooden mallet. 


Shingle-horse: ridden like a horse; shingles held 


firmly by it while they were shaved thin at one end 
by a hand-shave. 


Draw-knife: a blade with a handle attached to 


either end. 


Broadax: a blade attached to a handle for hewing 


timbers. 


13. In days of yore. 
14. The Magnetic North has changed 














Monadnock Summer School of Art 
FITZWILLIAM, N. H. 
July 1 to September 1 
Classes for Adults and Juniors 
Outdoor painting, sketching and modeling. 
Instructors: EDYTHE EAMES 
ALBERT QUIGLEY ADIO DI BICARRI 


SKI in Summer! at the 


Cape Cod Sand and Pine Needle Ski School 


SALT AND FRESH WATER FISHING 
(property faces Wequaquot Lake) 
Swimming — boating — bicycling 
horses — tennis — croquet 
For complete information write 
MARGARETTE HINES, Centerville, Cape Cod 











FREE 


60-DAY TRIAL will prove it! 
TIMKEN 


Silent Automatic 
WATER HEATER 


actually SAVES you from 50 to 
75% on average hot water cost 


\» 


























a 





With no cost or obligation, we want you to use a 
Timken oil-burning Water Heater for sixty days. 
Let it prove that you can have all the hot water you 
want for only a few cents a day. COMPLETELY 
AUTOMATIC. BURNS LOW COST OIL. 


Telephone for details or mail coupon TODAY! 


J. R. GEDDES CO., Distributor 
KEENE, N. H. 
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' 
; Without obligation, send me details on : 
' TIMKEN hot water savings. r 
1 
1 1 
1 NAME_ — 4 
| ' 
§ ADDRESS . oT 
Hea S _ — 
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a STATE " —— ——= © 
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COLLEGE SOPHOMORE desires summer position 
as chauffeur, tutor, secretary, or employment in a 


number of other capacities. Age 19, decent appearance, 
and a wide variety of experience and references. JMy5 
COOK WANTED, also second maid, Yankees, as we I HE 


are, loving farm life, as we do. Year round position farm 
until late fall, near Springfield through winter Expect 
free of charge to all subscribers. If you women to understand canning surplus garden truck or 
want a job, or have a job to give, use at least to follow directions intelligently. Co-operation, 


sense of humor and cheerful. JMy9 
this column to state your wants or 


needs. YANKEE assumes no responsi- PLAYERS 


bility except that of placing jobbers in * e 

touch with jobbers. Let us know when P 
you’ve got your job — or the position Classified of New Hampshire 
has been filled, so we can stop the ad. 


One six line ad per month allowable. FIVE CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION FIFTH SEASON 











TWO YOUNG SCHOOL TEACHERS need summer . [Cnn 45k 
work. Companions, chauffeur, tutoring, waitress, or REAL ESTATE OPENING PRODUCTIONS 
pone i” you? Will work together or separate. Refer- | EVERYTHING IN REAL ESTATE —from house 


lot to estate. Co-operating with the N. H. State De- 
ROOM AND ‘BATH in old farmhouse on Maine sea- velopment Commission and New England Council Uu y 8, 9, 10 








coast. $1.00 per person daily. Meals at neighbors’. July GILMAN C. Gunn, Realtor, 17 Roxbury St., Keene, N. H 

and August. JJy2 . 
WOULD LIKE one or two paying women guests July CHATHAM — CAPE COD — For sale, small cottage AT 8:30 D.S.T. 
August, on 70 acre Mass. country place. Picturesque lot overlooking ocean. Mrs. E. W. Clap, Norwich, Vt 


and historic woods — lovely brook and. ‘fields. Shady 


-~ THE GREENHAVEN Ocean View Cottages, ‘<4 9) 
porch and abundance of cream, eggs and milk. $18.00 c : 
to $20.00 per week. Write for particulars. JJy3 Cabins, Trailer Sites at Rye, New Hampshire ccent on out 


CAPABLE COLLEGE GRADUATE with public and 








nursery school experience wants full or part time; MISCELLANEOUS ale - : , —— i 
salaried or maintenance job in or near Burlington, Ver- A talented company of exper 

mont, for summer or part of it. JJy4 WANTED TO BUY. I will pay FIFTY DOLLARS or enced actors playing a change of 
OWNER OF SMALL CAMP near Concord River more for large pictures by N. Currier or Currier and - " 

(boating and swimming) will give use for summer or Ives that | want. Write me if you have any. Quote all bill every 

longer in exchange for protection from vandals. Also Bufford, Endicott and Megarey pictures. James J 5 

lady driving South in August wishes company, teacher O'HANLON, 1920 Holland Ave., Utica, N. Y 


or librarian pre ferred. JJy5 . a THURSDAY, FRIDAY 
POSITION WANTED for remainder of summer after | WANTED! Highest prices paid for old mechanical 


August 13. Applicant is 32 years old, teacher in a pri- penny banks, old books, newspapers, dime novels, sheet and SATURDAY NIGHTS 












vate school, and excellent with children. JJy6 music, coins, stamps, medals, field ae. we ate dag 
mn nn ned ———— vere ts oscopes, Cameras, et “tailstor stamp 
YANKEE MOTHER, ambitious to educate her five Pattee an Consher | ; + Roe! mony _ throughout the season 
; - J. Settel, 24 Crosby Ave., Brooklyn, New York 
children would appreciate subscriptions new or ~ 
renewal to ALL magazines. Guarantee latest and KNITTING WOOLS. A New England product, at 
lowest prices. Clubs rates reduced. Agent for years. attractive prices. Send for free samples with knitting 
Bank References! Please write!! JJy7 hints. Visit our Yarn Shop. Open daily. Tuomas RECENT SUCCESSES 





SALES-TRAINING SERVICE seeking representative Hopcson & Sons, Inc., Concord Worsted Mills, 


who senses need for better selling technique in dry goods Concord, New Hampshire 
stores. Subscribers testify increased sales follow installa- — ' REVIVALS 
tion of weekly Sell-more Service. 25% commission. J Jy8 W —"y W . I a — I me an -~ old story but 
WIT ao TrADIL you never r€ satishec unti you lave your own 
WANT 12 JOBLESS with more education than money for ARTESIAN WELL right in your own home. I dig ‘em PREMIERES 


tutoring school. Must pay own expenses for a while 


highest references. BurTON A. WILLarp, Dublin, N. H 
State full personal information and subjects you can 





teach. Not a job but an opportunity for Yankees. JJy9 | SANDWICH BAR— Maple and other Vermont under the direction of 
WANTED — a competent Yankee wom: an, between Products Gifts Home Cured Country Ham, Ba > . = 
35 and 50 years old, for general housework in village con and Sausage. HARRINGTON’S. Route 2, Richmond, JOSEPHINE E. HOLMES 
home of Conn. physician. All modern improvements. Vermont 


“6 i , c te Je 2g n ri j 7 + 
ey 2 oe ee, San 2 Sneek. Aes “BEAUTIFUL AND INSPIRING” 23rd Psalm, col- DOROTHY A. CLAVERIE 
PRIVATE SCHOOL TEACHER, 32, wants summer | oreq chipped glass frame 5 x 8 inches 50c. The Beati 
=. nary $s, , eoeneen. chauffeure ~ eift or _ tudes, Lord’s Prayer, Ten Commandments, 50c each 
shop work or anything 3 practical outdoor type u PARAMOUNT Propucts, Box 3011, Rochester, y , . — ° i. 
EXPERIENCED MEAT CUTTER and clerk wants Reduced Subscription Rates 
OVER 1000 SWOP offers in Traders Bulletin. Published 
four years. Sample copy 10c. Ads 10c a word. TrapEers 





steady work in market. Am married, 30, honest and 
reliable. I expect a living wage. Would like to work 


Special Student Matinee 





for man contemplating retirement leading to chance EX HANGE, 190 N. Wells, Chicago's only actual Trading 

of managership or ownership. Best references. JJu5 Post every Saturday 

HIGH SCHOOL GIRL graduate wants job as mother's SEND YOUR BOY to CAMP HARDY-BARKER 

helper or second maid in good family. Salary $8-$10 de- this Summer, at Munsonville, New Hampshire. For 

sired, with room and board. JJu6 information write Robert Thompson, 280 Green Street 

LADY, 50, HEALTHY, too much education, wishes | Stoneham, Massachusetts SAME COMPANY 
job as assistant manager or housekeeper small New ROOMS. High, cool, wonderful view, comfortable beds, 


cepted. Just bey — en ee ae ac- modern furnishings. Plenty of hot water for showers 
cepte s a a pleasant New England life for a Zreakfast if you wish. HARRINGTON Route 2. Rich- am 
change JEM1 ee 1 : _ e 


mond, Vermont 
JOB WANTED raising poultry for share or wages. We 








furnish rent and labor, you the stock and t FOR SALE: Ancient hand-made looms, reconditioned of . 

JM7~ ‘ = ™ spe: en for modern weaving. Reasonable prices. For further the follow ing week in 
BaP ESE EP ED ° > . - formation write: Vircinta Coie, Bradford, Vermont 

MOTHER'S HELPER wanted in good home in Need- | '™ 

ham. Small family, two children. We want a girl pri- ANTIQUES restored. Also restoration of interior finish MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
marily interested in a good home, who will become part in old houses. Epmunp C. CLap, Mason, N. H. “On 

of it. Salary $20 a month in addition to room and board the Village Green B Th 

JX1 at bramor eatre 


3 —_ = Co e yn-Nurse to adult o t *n. Califo ae 
IF YOUR MANUSCRIPT is legible, I will type it at aye tt lng we medi © pene ly gy p 

7 2 perience, chauffeuse eterences. MARIAN ( ANDREWS . . 
the rate of 50c per M words. Poetry Ic a line. Elite type, Llewsac Lodge. Bedford, Mass under the direction of 
double space, carbon copy, and extra front page. Cor- : : 
rections if desired. Nothing under a thousand words THE HARPOON, Nantucket, Mass. will consider ~ ~ 
jEAr THE HARPOON, Nantucket, Mass. will consider S. MORTON GILES 
LET ME TYPEWRITE your manuscript, technical sample copy 


OF otherwise, nondy far the printer, at approximately 40 | we BUY old furniture, glass, stamp collections. The Student Group accredited in 
SL ae eeeeemaneen guaranteed Write Olde Parsonage Antique Shop, Rye Center, New ‘ ‘ : 

or details. JEA: Hampshire Curry School of Expression 
I HAVE APPLE, rock maple, and birch dry firewood aoneah 

cut two foot 14 mos. ago, stored in dry place, price W ANT ED: 20 power binoculars preferably ‘Carl Boston 

$15.00 for apple, $12.00 for others. Truck available | Zeiss."’ Will swop or purchase. Eart Coins, Sanborn, 

$1.00 per hour to draw 134 cords anywhere and I'll pay N.Y. : 

half delivery charges. JEA4 PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS, new and used; swop, Address inquiries to 


COLLEGE SENIOR, 20, daughter of college professor, sell, buy. CAMPBELL PHARMACY, Peterborough, N. H 

ew A ee job. Tutoring, companion, library, - - MR & HASSLER CAPRON 

vookshop, or what have you? Experienced driver. JEA8 W | NTED » g : af 
4! J 


I REPAIR old clocks. . . . JEA9 = : New London Players 
I WILL TYPE your manuscript, accurately, neatly, Back issues of ) ankee for April 

in the correct form. Double space, carbon copy, 50c New London, N. H. 
per M words. Technical manuscripts, theses invited. and December, 1936 and January 
‘orrections if desired; illegible writing cheerfully - a : r ns 
deciphered, at slightly higher rates. JMy2 1937. Yankee, Inc., Dublin. N. H. 
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Dear Yankee: 


As you may know there is an annual pub- 
lication called the O. Henry Prize Stories 
which reprints stories from magazines. While 
permission for book publication is usually ob- 
tained from the agent or author, it is also 
customary to ask the editor who bought maga- 
zine rights to give his permission. May I have 
your consent to the publication of two stories 
from Yankee: “Awroopdedoop” by Benjamin 
Appel and “The Chicory Neighbors” by David 
Cornel DeJong? For this, many thanks. 

Sincerely, 
Harry HANSEN 
New York World-Telegram 


PEREGRINATIONS ON PEREGRINE 
Dear Yankee: 

Since my letter appeared in your columns 
I have received several hot communications 
from relatives heretofore unknown to me, all 
of them deriding me for being so ill-informed 
regarding the sex of our common ancestor, 
Peregrine White. It is certainly very diffi- 
cult for me to understand why you should 
have decided to make a lady out of Peregrine 
at this late date. At the time he was born, on 
the Mayflower, there was no question as to 
his masculinity; and I have it on good author- 
ity that the man suffered no miracles during 
later life. ... For reference please turn to 
page 552 of Bradford’s History of Plymouth 
Plantation. 

I trust you will not fail to publish a correc- 
tion —and, if possible, an explanation why 
the change was made. . . . Only in this way 
will it be possible to convince a steadily in- 
creasing host of Peregrine’s descendants that 
the slight was no fault of mine. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. WALLACE Patcn, 
Framingham, Mass. 


Editors’ Note: Through some fluke (we are 
vainly trying to tie the tin can on somebody 
here), Peregrine’s sex got changed under our 
roof. Mr. Patch’s relatives should know that 
Yankee is to blame and is sorry, and that Mr. 
Patch is entirely innocent! 


You'p Never Expect Ir From MASSACHUSETTS 
Dear Yankee: 

One of the most appreciated Christmas gifts 
I have ever received is my subscription to 
Yankee, which came to me for the first time 
last December. Being a Yankee originally, it 
has brought back to me many pleasant mem- 
ories of my former days in New England, and 
I have thoroughly enjoyed reading every issue. 


I have long wanted to write and tell you how 
much it means to a Yankee-born citizen to 
receive Yankee. 

After reading in the May issue Laurie 
Hillyer’s article on “Three Prisons,” I am com- 
pelled to write you. It is horrifying to realize 
that Massachusetts, one of the foremost states 
in the Union, has such backward conditions 
as are described in connection with the prisons 
at Charlestown and Concord. You might ex- 
pect it from a slow-thinking southern state, 
but never Massachusetts. 

I cannot help but feel that this article will 
be instrumental in stirring up public feeling 
concerning prison conditions, and I feel you 
are to be congratulated in printing it. I am 
sure that the average person has no idea of 
what prison conditions are, and it will be a 
shock to every reader of Yankee. 

Please don’t think that I am one of those 
who feel that convicts should be forgiven and 
should live in the lap of luxury, etc. They 
deserve punishment and should pay the pen- 
alty of their misdemeanors, but in this pro- 
gressive age, there is no excuse for lack of 
sanitary conditions, and at least hopeful sur- 
roundings. 

Good luck to your magazine — and to the 
result of your publishing this article. 

Very truly yours, 
Este S. Hooper, 
Greenville, S. C. 


ROOSEVELT REACTIONS 
Dear Yankee: 
On the front page cover of the May issue of 
Yankee appeared in red ink this: 
“e537 Years of Franklin Delano Roosevelt.” 


Seems much longer, doesn’t it? 

You must have been hard up for material 
to print that genealogy of Mr. Roosevelt. The 
only names I didn’t notice were Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Columbus and Adam and Eve. 

Very truly yours, 
Henry F. Hureurt, Jr. 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Yankee: 

Let me express my appreciation for the 
material contained in the May number of 
Yankee. It is good common sense, but please, 
I don’t care if there are a million years with 
Roosevelt, let’s not have anything more about 
him. 

Yours sincerely, 
WALTER CLUFF, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


A Goopv NUMBER 
Dear Yankee: 

April was a particularly good number. Of 
course, I liked the article by Lyman Beecher 
Stowe, well known here in Hartford. I was 
interested, too, in “Be Nice —Spank the 
Child.” How well I remember one smooth- 
backed hair-brush and its gentle sting! There 
are lots of un-spanked children today who are 
pests, and that is a pity. I wish Mr. Eugene 
Bossevain might read this article. So many 
have spoken to me concerning his broadcast 
which discusses the child and modern psy- 
chology, voicing approval of his words. As you 
doubtless know, he is the husband of Edna St. 
Vincent Millay. 

I must speak, also of “I Married a Liar.” 
I have just finished reading “A Genius in the 
Family” by the late Hiram Percy Maxim of 
Hartford. The Maxims came from Maine and 
I commend this book to “Anon”! What would 





she have done with Sir Hiram in her home? 
And, as I read the story of her “Liar,” I 
thought of that Prince of Liars, Mark Twain! 
There are lies and lies — those magnificent in 
the world of imagination and those malicious 
in meanness. Perhaps one needs a sense of 
humor and of tolerance to translate either, but 
I felt a little sorry for her “Liar.” Maybe he 
was writing his great story from day to day; 
maybe he was acting drama —with no ap- 
plause. Here was something — should there 
not have been something more? 
Very sincerely yours, 
MARTHA L. SPENCER, 
Poetry Editor, Hartford Times 


Asout New ENGLAND INDIANS 


Dear Yankee: 

I turned first of all in the June issue to “The 
ruth about New England Indians,” by my 
old friend (if I may call him that) Dr. Warren 
King Moorehead. It is excellent. I must, how- 
ever, question the editorial introduction. It 
seems that the “Indian Reorganization act” is 
not “outlined in the article” (or even men- 
tioned), and that Dr. Moorehead’s only refer- 
ence to present-day New England Indians is 
contained in the statement that there are 
“very few left” and that many “so-called In- 
dians” do not look at all Indian to him! The 
truth is that far too many capitalize a minor 
fraction of aboriginal blood for the sake of 
some profitable publicity. (I call these per- 
sons “professional Indians,” particularly the 
“princesses” and “chiefs.” I believe there never 
was a real Indian “princess”! And most any- 
body in a Sioux war-bonnet like those in your 
illustration could pass for an Indian. The 
head-dress of the New England tribes was 
entirely different, by the way.) 

I also doubt that “the general feeling among 
New Englanders interested in Indians” is in 
favor of the above-mentioned act. You might 
consult responsible and policy-making officers 
of the Indian Rights Association and the Na- 
tional Women’s Indian Association. As one in 
intimate contact with Indians and Indian 
affairs for more than half a century, let me 
say here that my basic objection to the act 
(now proposed to be repealed or radically 
amended) is that it tends to perpetuate the 
reservation system and the tribal relation, 
rather than stressing the rights and respon- 
sibilities of independent, self-supporting citi- 
zenship. 

As Dr. Moorehead well says, if properly 
handled in trust and friendship (and admitted 
to a reasonable equality of status), our New 
England Indians might have played an im- 
portant part in Colonial life, instead of being, 
as they were, enslaved, exterminated, or 
driven westward. Thousands of individuals of 
Indian descent throughout the country are 
even now playing a worthy part in the general 
life of the day — as skilled workers, successful 
operators of their own farms, or educated pro- 
fessional men and women. 

ELAINE GOODALE EASTMAN 
Northhampton, Mass. 


Ed. Note: Mrs. Eastman is perfectly right in 
objecting to the editorial introduction to Dr. 
Moorehead’s article. In arranging the June 
Yankee certain material had to be left out for 
reasons of space, and the foreword was not cor- 
rected in accordance with the omission. For 
answers to her other comments, we refer her 
gently to Dr. Moorehead and to Chief Henry 
Redeagle, Greenfield, Maine. The last named 
furnished the pictures. 
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How WELL DO YOU KNOW 
YOUR NEW ENGLAND? 





If you have any doubts, we can supply the answers. For com- 
ing this Summer are six amazing euide books, one for each of 


the New England States. 


These six guides tell you everything you want to know 
about New England. Full information on what to do, what 
to see, where to go in every town, city, and village, together 
with nearly 100 superb pictures, and large full-color maps 
which are alone worth the price of the volume. An encyclo- 
pedia and guide to recreation, sport, and wild life, history, 
geology, art, architecture, industry, etc. of each state with 


nearly 500 pages of text in each large, handsomely bound 





volume. 


“Why ARE THESE BOOKS OFFERED AT 
SUCH AN AMAZINGLY LOW PRICE? 


The United States Government, through the Writers’ Project 
of the Works Progress Administration, prepared these books. 
Hundreds of people worked for many months gathering ma- 
terial in every corner of New England, checking and re-checking 
every fact for accuracy. To make this information widely avail- 
able, the Government insisted that the book should sell for 
$2.50 — about one-half the normal price for books of this 
size and beauty. 












How to Order Your Copies 
All these guides are in preparation; the first 









will be published in July. If you want one 
or all of them, write to YANKEE, ING., 
Dublin, New Hampshire, or to us 
direct, now, and your copies will 
be forwarded just as soon as they 
are ready, 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


2 PARK STREET. BOSTON 
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Round 


the World in Ninety Days 


A Raymond -Whitcomb Cruise in the North German Lloyd express liner 


A cruise that will set new records 
It will sail 
on a larger and faster liner than 


and new standards. 


has ever been round the world 
before. It will make the com- 
plete voyage in from 2 weeks to 
2 months less than other round 
the world cruises have taken. 
The great size of the “Bremen” 
means exceptional comfort at sea 
— remarkable steadiness, larger 
staterooms and public rooms, 
more spacious decks. 


ee THE 





“BREMEN’ 


ROUTE 
New York Barbados 
Cape Town 
Delhi 


Manila 


Rio de Janeiro 
Durban Bombay Agra 
Ceylon Singapore Java Bali 

Hong Kong Tsing-tao 
Kyoto Yokohama Tokio 
San Francisco Balboa 

New York, May 3, 1938 

As part of the cruise there will be sight-seeing drives 
in the ports of call and extensive trips to places of 
interest in the interior. The lighter side of the shore 


program will be unusually entertaining, with lunch- 
t famous restaurants, visits to 


Honolulu 
Colon 


eons and dinners 
renowned night clubs, and performances of native 


dances and other entertainments. 


Kobe 


To sail from New York, February 2, 1938 


4 


Traveling by a special route this 
new cruise will include visits to 
South America and South Africa 

as well as to the fascinating coun- 
| tries and islands of the Far East. 


| 
2 The high speed of the “Bremen” 


arranged that the cruise ship will 
be in ports of call on at least 
parts of forty-six days out of the 





| e ° 

Y will make possible generous 

.) stops in the most interesting 
countries, and the program is so 


total ninety. 


ROUND THE WORLD CRUISE OF THE “RELIANCE” 


A longer round the world cruise that will follow the more usual route through the Mediterra 


~an. To sail January 9, 1938, in the Hamburg - American 
cruising liner “ Reliance” and return on May 24. 136 days. 


With calls at notable Mediterranean ports and the most interesting countries of the Far East 


OTHER CRUISES FOR THE COMING WINTER 


ROUND SOUTH AMERICA in the “Columbus” 


Completely round South America in 47 days. Through the 


Panama Canal, down the West Coast, through the Straits of 


Magellan, and up the East Coast. With visits on the Cruise 
itself or its shore excursions to Lima, Valparaiso, Santiago, 
Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Santos, Rio de Janeiro and other 
cities. To sail February 5, 1938, in the North German Lloyd 
“Columbus.” Rates, $595 up. 


SOUTH SEA ISLANDS in the “Stella Polaris” 


The seventh annual Raymond-Whitcomb Cruise through the 
South Seas, the East Indies and onward round the world to 
Europe. With visits also to Ceylon, Southern India, Madagas- 
car, South Africa and West Africa. To sail January 22, 1938. 
Rates from New York to Southampton, $1250 up. 





THE MEDITERRANEAN in the “Champlain” 


An unusual between-seasons cruise that will sail on Mareh 12 
and be in the Mediterranean during its delightful early spring. 
In the popular French Line 28,124-ton liner “Champlain.” With 
visits to Madeira, Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, Athens, Venice, Jugo- 
Slavia, Naples and the French Riviera. Ending at Marseilles 
April 7, with wide choice of return sailings through spring in 
French Line steamships. 


WEST INDIES in “Champlain” and “ Paris” 
An attractive program of 6 West Indies cruises of varied length 
and ports, in two famous ships of the French Line. (1) Jan. 28 
to Feb. 9, (2) Feb. 11 to Feb. 24, in the “ Paris”; (3) Feb. 25 to 
Mar. 10 in the “Champlain”; (4) Feb. 26 to Mar, 17, (5) Mar. 
19 to Mar. 31, (6) Apr. 2 to Apr. 6, in the “ Paris.” 


See Your Own Tresel Agent... or RAYMON Dp _WHITCOMB 


New York: 670 Fifth Avenue (at 53rd Street) 


Philadelphia: 1517 Walnut Street 


Cleveland: 841 Union Trust Building 


Boston: 145 Tremont Street & 122 Newbury Street 


Chicago: 320 North Michigan Avenue 





